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LIFE OF A COLLEGIAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Incipe, si quid habes. — ^Viboil. 

Why is it that in our youth we delight 
more in poetry and fiction, while in more 
mature years we turn with keener appetite 
to more practical and prosaic studies: that, 
at first, we love rather to learn, and then to 
copipare? It is perhaps, that in our igno- 
rance of the actual, we tend instinctively to 
the transcendental and the ideal; and when 
the world comes to wake us from our reveries, 
and goad us on to the rivalry and warfare of 
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2 THE LIFE OF 

of life, action usurps the place of speculation. 
Perhaps it is that the attraction to earthly 
things, which strengthens with our strength, 
draws downward whatever is in us of the 
ethereal spirit ; and, from a close contact, our 
souls at last mingle familiarly and contentedly 
with the clay. The spirit, while yet a recent 
visitor on earth, obeys the lingering instinct 
of its native heaven; and, unsatisfied with 
the realities of its material life, wanders away 
to revel in converse with the bright and lofty 
creatures of imagination. It is the home- 
sickness of the soul — the dream in which the 
exile is transported back to the valley and 
the mountain-side, consecrated by the memories 
of childhood. 

It has been truly said, that it is a humili- 
ating reflection for any man to compare what 
he has with what he might have done ; and 
there is a time of life at which we feel these 
unavailing regrets with peculiar intensity. 
This is that central point where we stand as 
upon some commanding eminence, and look 
back and forward upon two landscapes — two 
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pictures — the past and the fiiture; the one 
presenting to us, in long perspective, time 
wasted, opportunities neglected, like price- 
less treasures, sunk and lost for ever, in Ae 
unfathomable ocean of eternity, and all the 
mocking and upbraiding forms of error and 
folly ; the other peopled with all the dim and 
glorious outlines of energy and success, am- 
bitious hopes, high designs, and yearning 
aspirations — ^the battle, the victory, and the 
triumph. 

Though the cold light of philosophy, falling 
in upon the romance of youth, may dissipate 
all its roseate hues — though time may teach 
us the worthlessness of all we had prized and 
fought for — the falsehood and selfishness of 
friendship ; the sensuality and inconstancy of 
love ; the vanity and childishness of ambition ; 
the bitterness of the tempting fruit ; the brief 
mockery of the golden dream — for these are all 
dreams — ^love, friendship, and ambition; and 
amusing us for a season, then raise their glit- 
tering pinions, casting back upon us, in tran- 
sient colours, the enthusiasm and tenderness 
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4 THE LIFE OF 

we had lavished upon them, and leaving the 
heart like a leafless tree, living only inter- 
nally and invisibly ; yet there is a melancholy 
pleasure in retracing, by the pale steady light 
of experience, those years that, with all their 
tears and sorrows, were more happy than we 
can ever know again ; in re-visiting, by broad 
day-light, the star-spangled grove, through 
which we had wandered by moonlight; a 
pleasure, like that of gazing upon the portrait 
of some dear friend, though we know it to be 
but paint and canvass. 

To return to the scenes of our early youth 
is like coming in some silent hour, and brush- 
ing away the rust of time from the tombs, 
where sleep the mortal relics of those long- 
loved friends, in whose graves our hearts' love 
lies dead and buried, and living over again 
the days we had seen together ; recalling their 
features, their voices, their virtues, their affec- 
tion, till the present seems almost an illusion 
of the memory; and we start, as from a 
trance, in which our actual life was laid 
asleep, and the past only was alive and real. 
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I am now about to live, for a while, in the 
past ; to shut out the weary and prosaic pre- 
sent, and to lay before you, my most patient 
reader, a plain and unexaggerated history of 
eertain scenes and sufferings, which it has 
l)een my fortune to witness and survive; in 
the recital of which memory alone shall be set 
to work, and imagination shall have no part. 

Years have rolled away, moving, not as 
they once moved, with the airy step of a 
dancing sylph, but with the uneasy and mono- 
tonous pace of a laden dromedary, since I was 
the free and careless occupant of a set of 
a chambers in Trinity College, Dublin. At 
that time I was a fair average specimen of 
tL character frequently to be met in universi- 
ties; a combination of the savant and the 
roue — the philosopher and the dandy — ^in 
which, I fear, the latter element predomi- 
nated ; and spent a pleasant and fashionable 
life, making the best of the present, and 
taking no thought for the future. I was 
distinguished above my contemporaries, as a 
competitor for literary distinctions, and an 
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especial favourite with some dozen ladies, of 
whom some were, and others affected to be, 
literary. My self-complacency was somewhat 
aggravated by the fact that I was envied, and 
perhaps hated, for my intellectual superiority, 
and sometimes even abused by some rival 
asptaats to th. notice of my L «»,u«nt. 
ances, of which rivals I never deigned to 
take the most passing or momentary cogni- 
zance ; giving all my attention to the ladies, 
and retaliating the envy and malice of the 
gentlemen, by a most immovable indifference. 
There were, however, a few choice and con- 
genial spirits, whose unceremonious and con- 
fidential intimacy constituted one of the most 
unalloyed pleasures of my existence, and with 
these I associated, on terms of the freest and 
most easy friendship. Bright and gentle cur- 
rei^t of life, how soon wert thou to become 
dark and troubled ! 

It was about three o'clock, on one of the 
coldest mornings that ever snowed, that I 
left the ball-room of Mrs. Gaveston, who re- 
sided at the north side of the city; and, 
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unable to find any more expeditious convey- 
ance, sighed a farewell to my dress*boots, and 
proceeded to walk home through the snow, 
which fell with the most vexatious pertinacity. 
Arriving, in due time, at the college gate, and 
recollecting that it would not be open until 
five, I resolved, at first, to promenade under 
shelter of Ae Corinthian portico of the Bank 
of Ireland; but, as the cold, at that most 
uncomfortable hour of the whole four-and- 
twenty, speedUy dissipated my resolution, I 
repaired to one of the subterranean reposi- 
tories of sheU-fish, which were usuaUy open at 
all seasons of the night, and in various loca- 
lities of the city, yawning invitingly under 
one's feet, during lamp-light, and mysteri- 
ously disappearing by day. The bright blaze 
of the fire, and the aroma of diluted alcohol, 
formed so gratefal an antithesis to the rawness 
of the exterior atmosphere that, in order to 
acquire the privilege of occupying a chair in the 
comer, I ordered a tumbler of scaltheen, which 
I laid, untasted, on the mantel-piece, and, un- 
casing a cigar, proceeded to regale myself 
with a smoke. 
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I had passed but a few minutes in the 
enjoyment of these luxuries, when another 
houseless wanderer descended into the sahn^ 
shook the snow off his outer garments and 
established himself at the vacant side of the 
fire. Here he screwed together the joints of 
a long meerschaum, and while we carelessly 
surveyed each other from head to feet, we 
mingled our smoke together in grave and 
edifying silence. As he bent over the fire, 
and rather effeminately turned his long brown 
ringlets behind his ears, I employed the op- 
portunity to examine his features, which were 
delicate and intellectual ; and his figure, which 
was tall, slight, and athletic. 

Through the medium of our common vice, 
we at length became acquainted. Observing 
that I was exploring the interior of my now 
empty cigar case, he hastily replenished his 
pipe, and handed it over, with a good-natured 
smile. The ice was now broken, and we 
talked freely, on a variety of common-place 
subjects, until our conversation was inter- 
rupted by the precipitous invasion of four 
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other guests, who rushed tumultuously into 
our presence. There are certain classes of 
men, whose professional identity my be easily 
determined. Clergymen, for instance, of all 
denominations, are readily recognised and 
distinguished. A physician, of long and ex- 
tensive practice, is easily analyzed. Bar- 
risters, though more Protean, may be some- 
times decyphered. Detectives are very liable 
to be detected. I think I should know a 
policeman, even if he was boiled. Boot- 
makers are unmistakeable ; and I defy any 
man not to know a tailor. To this last class 
I could, even had I not observed the knees of 
their trousers, have at once attributed our 
present visitors. They were all more or less 
elevated above the quiescence of sobriety, and 
were consequently more or less disposed to be 
saucy. By way of assuming a higher moral 
station than we had aspired to, they called 
for soda water; and one who seemed to be 
the Coryphoeus of the party, not perfectly 
au fait at the operation of uncorking, treated 
us to a sprinkling of the contentious acid and 
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alkali. To this aspersion, whicli at first ap- 
appeared accidental, we paid no particular 
attention; but, upon its repetition in an 
aggravated form, I stood up deliberately, and 
said : — 

" Now, my good fellows, we have no incli- 
nation whatever to quarrel with you ; but, if 
this sort of thing is repeated, we shall be 
obliged to turn you out." 

My remonstrance was received only with a 
laugh of derision, and another shower of soda- 
water, after which one of our assailants ob- 
served to his companions : — 

" Many a time, boys, I beat lots of them 
small- waisted dandies, and I'm able to do it 
again, too ;" at the same time jostling another 
of the Schneiders against me. It was now 
time to do something decisive, and, with a 
home thrust under the chin of the aggressor, 
I raised him off his feet, and laid him, at full 
length, in the farthest corner of the apart- 
ment. Having effectually sewed him up, 
and ably assisted by my new acquaintance, I 
made short work with the rest ; and, invert- 
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ing the usual order on such occasions, we 
kicked our antagonists up stairs ; when, as it 
was now past five, we settled our reckoning, 
including some glasses fractured in the melee^ 
and, taking our leave of the astonished vivan- 
diere^ emerged into the street. Here we 
exchanged cards, in an amicable way, and 
promising to meet in my chambers, to break- 
fast, at eleven o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, we parted for a time. There was some- 
thing about this young man that attracted 
me very powerfully ; something fresh, original, 
and unconventional, of which he was perfectly 
unconscious, and made no display. His man- 
ners were gentle and refined ; but there was 
a latent enthusiasm — a kind of unobtrusive 
eccentricity about all his words, actions, and 
opinions — that presented a refreshing contrast 
to the fashionable flatness and monotony which 
I saw so prevalent around me. He was a 
college-man, too, and I looked forward to the 
welcome addition of another kindred spirit to 
our small and congenial circle. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



The blues, that tender tribe who sigh o*er sonnets, 
And, with the pages of the last review, 
Line the interior of their heads or bonnets. 

Btroit. 



On awaking about twelve o'clock, I found 
on my breakfast-table, among other commu- 
nications, two letters which had arrived on 
the preceding evening. One of these, directed 
in a known female hand, was of course 
entitled to precedence, and contained the fol- 
lowing brief and satisfactory information. 

" My dear Mr. Alleyn, 

" I am to have a few friends 
here on Tuesday evening to an early party. 
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May I expect the pleasure of finding you 
among the number? Though I do not anti- 
cipate that the reunion will be very spiritueUe^ 
I would fain have you to share its dullness 
and inanity. A load lightens between two, 
if they have the will and power to help each 
other. Come early if possible. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Fanny Elton." 

As I generally estimated at a high value 
communications of this nature from Mrs. 
Elton, her entertainments being of a more 
intellectual character than the generality of 
such assemblages, I booked myself for Tuesday 
evening, and resolved on the same occasion to 
introduce my new acquaintance, if I could 
prevail on him to come. The other exhibited 
the calligraphy of my old friend Sir Miles 
M'Dermot, and ran to the following effect : — 

" My dear Alleyn, 

" The bearer of this is a friend 
of ours, Mr. Edward Oldsworth, who is going 
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up to put in his first examination. I commit 
him to your experienced protection, as he knows 
nobody in town. He is rather clever I believe, 
but a most unmanageable oddity. Though he can 
ride and pull an oar, and is by no means a 
bad shot, 'tis like drawing a badger to get 
him out. He is so much given to writing 
poetry, and reading books, and playing the 
piano, that in fact I have very little hopes of 
him. You may find him useful and orna- 
mental in the city, but the devil a much use 
he is here. 

" Yours ever, 

" Miles M'Dermot." 

It occurred to me at once that it may have 
been Oldsworth, whom I had met in the 
morning, and on comparing his card with that 
which accompanied the letter, found that my 
suspicion was correct. 

Having some very interesting visits to pay 
in the course of the afternoon, I now trans- 
ferred my attention to the important cares of 
the toilette, and having succeeded in these 
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arrangements to my satisfaction, took my way 
to Merrion Square, to call upon Mrs. Elton. 
Mrs. Elton was " a blue ;" but though beau- 
tifully and deeply, was by no means darkly 
blue. Her learning, which was minute and 
extensive, sat easily and gracefully upon her, 
and was exhibited only to a few chosen and 
intimate acquaintances, who could appreciate 
its merits and enjoy its results. I have known 
learned ladies, whose erudition resembled the 
dusty and moth-eaten lumber of some devious 
curiosity-shop; but hers was like the deep 
soft purple tinge upon the petals of some pale 
flower. She was not what you would call a 
beauty ; she was a plain, unobtrusive, pensive- 
looking person, with pale intellectual features ; 
but had you seen her when she quietly humbled 
impertinence and arrogance, or kindly pro- 
tected and encouraged innocence and timidity : 
had you heard her when she analyzed and 
held before you the beauty and sublimity of 
art, or criticized a literary production; you 
could almost worship her. She was a woman 
with whom, if you were sufllciently informed. 
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you might converse the whole day long, and 
never feel the time pass away, or the hours 
grow weary. 

When my name was announced, I wa« 
shewn into a study, from which the close 
drawn jahuaiea excluded the broad vulgar 
daylight, admitting only a luxurious amber- 
coloured twilight ; and here I found the pre- 
siding goddess Wied alive in a new number 
of the Classical Journal, feasting upon the 
relievi of Petra, Biblical criticisms, and Mexi- 
can hieroglyphics. 

" Well, Mr. Alleyn," she said, as she turned 
down the open livraison^ " you honour us, I 
presume, on Tuesday evening?" 

" Yes," said I, " most particularly." 

"Indeed! But how — how more than 
usual?" 

" By introducing to your notice a very 
interesting and ornamental guest. I'm sure 
you will like him." 

" So I expect, when so well recommended ; 
and you know, Hocils est etplurihus umbris^^ 
— ^but what is he like? let us have a defi- 
nition, essential difference and all." 
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" Why," said I, " I think the most compre- 
hensive idea I can give you of him is, to say 
that he is ahnost a second edition of myself." 

" Dear me ! weU, what shrinking modesty ! 
your bashfdhiess is really painful to con- 
template! but I want your opinion of some 
new music, I have just got a few song-tunes 
from Russia." And then, sitting at the piano, 
she played a slow, melancholy, thrilling air, 
that breathed the very spirit of sadness and 
despair." 

" Oh," said I, " that air is so beautifully, 
so voluptuously touching, that I must take a 
copy soxiae/l|«ie or other — so like old Irish 
music — on a minor key too — in fact, it would 
be Irish, but that it is unfortunately Russian." 

" Ah, yes — and you are Irish without 8,ny 
huV 

Here our dialogue was cut short by the 
incursion of some common-place visitors ; and 
with a reluctant au revoir^ I took my depar- 
ture, and my way to Harcourt Street, where 
my visits, though they were more frequent and 
might have been more agreeable, invariably 
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ended in disappointment and vexation. Hi- 
therto, I had never been able to penetrate 
further than the hall-door ; and such was the 
force of habit, that, as I now let fall the 
knocker, I had my pasteboard representative 
ready to hand to the servant, who to my in- 
finite delight and astonishment replied in the 
affirmative to my inquiry, if the ladies were 
at home. 

" At last !" I exclaimed inwardly, as I fol- 
lowed my guide up stairs ; " Faith and per- 
severance — the mountain begins to move at 
last!" 

I found the principal object of my visit, 
Miss Onslow, seated near the fire in a deep 
arm-chair, and occupied with some small spe- 
cimen of ornamental needlework. The apart- 
ment was far from being furnished in so literary 
a style as that which I had just quitted ; but 
contained some curious and costly shells and 
plants, all which were of course exotic. These 
appearances were rather discouraging ; because, 
if there were any two subjects upon which I 
was more than usually ignorant, they were 
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the sciences of botany and conchology. I 
saw that I should find it difficult to accom- 
modate myself to her favourite topics; and, 
on the few occasions of our previous inter- 
course, I had found her rather silent and 
reserved. Had I but known of these cursed 
shells and plants a day or two in advance, I 
might have easily " made myself up/' and lec- 
tured most insinuatingly upon all the moUusca 
and phanerogama that ever grew. I was con- 
siderably relieved, however, by perceiving an 
open paint box and some brushes upon a 
distant table; and having thus happUy found 
a subject on which I was perfectly at home, 
proceeded to make myself as congenial and 
agreeable as possible. But her manner was 
inexplicable. There was a coldness and re- 
serve, which all my assiduities failed to warm 
and dispel. It was like some secret and 
mysterious terror, repressing all the natural 
vivacity and emotions of youth ; or, as if she 
were under the spell of some invisible and 
tyrannical surveillance that haunted her 
everywhere, and crushed her young heart 
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with a chilling and relentless vigilance. Once, 
indeed, the suspicion occurred to me that my 
presence and attentions might be disagreeable ; 
but the gentle and melancholy smile with 
which she would occasionally respond to my 
efforts to amuse her, dispelled this idea; and 
told me that the cause was deeper and more 
remote. 

From painting in general, to portraits and 
the celebrities which they help to commemorate, 
the transition was easy and natural ; and as I 
accidentally turned over the pages of an illus- 
trated Annual that lay beside me on the table, 
I came opportunely upon the portrait of an 
authoress, whose fate was one of sad and 
impenetrable mystery. 

" What a singular charm," said I, " the 
existence or belief of anything mysterious 
flings round the names of those whose reputa- 
tions are pubUc property. Mystery in any 
case is interesting — has a sort of fascination 
for all ; but when it partakes in any degree of 
the tragical, is peculiarly exciting, as for 
instance here just observe the pent-up sorrow 
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legible upon that face. How I should like to 
penetrate that secret ; not through vulgar cu- 
riosity ; but to console and alleyiate such deep 
dejection." 

" Yes," she replied, " the suffering is of 
itself heavy enough ; but the necessity of con- 
cealment makes it ten times more intolerable. 
The great anodyne for the bleeding heart, is 
a confidence and a sympathy." 

Though she spoke these words in a tone of 
patient suffering, that removed all doubt of 
the cause of her present state, or at least of 
the nature of the cause, and encouraged me to 
hope that I may gradually win her confidence ; 
I forbore at the time to press the matter 
further, and changed the subject. 

On my way home, I began to question 
myself upon my feelings regarding this girl, 
and to reflect upon the nature of the attrac- 
tion which drew me so irresistibly towards 
her. I had seen some women more beautiful ; 
and others more intellectual; but none that 
awakened in me the same interest. Miss 
Onslow was rather above what is generally 
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considered to be middle stature of women, 
with a round, full, and rather voluptuous 
figure. Kich brown hair falling in profusion 
from a classically-shaped head, a delicately 
clear complexion, and deep blue eyes were 
enhanced by an air of soft luxurious laziness 
which characterized all her words and motions, 
and Ungers with a gentle and subduing magic 
around the portrait which I now attempt in 
feeble words to copy. In all these features 
there was nothing so extraordinary that they 
should have captivated me who had so long 
run the gauntlet through sunny smiles, flashing 
eyes, and glossy ringlets. But it was none 
of these. It was simply her voice — her 
speaking voice — that deep murmuring music, 
flowing with a soft, and yet startling fascina- 
tion upon the ear, like those dim harmonies 
of angels' whispers, which sometimes visit us 
in sleep, and sound like the far-off memories 
of an ante-natal dream. It was that voice 
like which I have never heard another upon 
earth. As yet, I scarcely knew more of her 
than her name. Who or whence I neither 
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questioned nor cared; but from our first 
meeting at Mrs. Elton's, I loved her entirely 
and for ever, with a love that no time, no 
distance, no vicissitude, could weaken or sup- 
plant; and the dark, unspoken sorrow under 
which she drooped, I now resolved— if courage 
and perseverance might efiect it — ^to learn and 
suhdue. 

Lost in these reflections, I had walked 
along unconsciously, and found myself amid 
the crowd of fashionably-dressed promenaders, 
who used, at that time, to throng the flags of 
Grafton Street : and here, as I bowed and 
elbowed my way among furs, velvets, and other 
defensive elegancies, I was startled to hear my 
name vociferated in such an orthian tone of 
voice as drew upon me the attention of the 
whole street. Looking round me in bewilder- 
ment, I ascertained that the familiar and 
unceremonious sounds proceeded from a figure 
seated upon a passing " jarvie," and muffled 
like an Esquimaux. Considerably perplexed 
as to his motive and identity, I adopted a 
sudden and desperate resource against the ex- 
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treme publicity of his recognition, and running 
forward, sprang up, and seated myself beside 
him, when both my hands were immediately 
grasped by my old school-fellow, Stuart. 
" Alleyn, my dear boy, how are you ? Lord, 
how thin you're grown I — Just off that in- 
fernal coach, and nearly frozen to death — I 
must have a spree to night, or I won't live till 
morning — I was just going down to your 
rooms, until I get lodgings." 

Though I did not exactly fancy this ar- 
rangement; yet, as I recollected that his 
sojourn would only last a few hours, I made 
no objection, and, by this time, we had ar- 
rived at his destination, where I found another 
visitor patiently waiting for admission, and 
assuring me that I was "the very man he 
wanted." 

" Indeed, Fitz- Aiken," said I, " so I should 
infer from your being here/' 

" Well now, Alleyn, that's not fair, when 
I've come to invite you to a wedding." 

" Never mind, Fitz.," I replied, " you know 
I'm an oddity — whose is the wedding, 
though? who's going to be victimized?" 
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"Although you talk that way, they say 
you're going to be spliced, yourself, one of 
these days." 

" Oh, ne pMt il pas Dieu I 'Twould be 
too great a loss to society." 

" Very well, my dear fellow. I'm going to 
be tied next Thursday, and you'll be with me 
at nine o'clock on that morning." 

" Very weU, you may expect to see me — 
heu^ miserande puer I — blankets and pins ! " 

Fitz Aiken was just about to grow communi- 
cative, and to tell me the whole history of his 
love, which I knew better than he did, when 
Stuart came from my bed-room, where he had 
been changing his garments, and coming to 
anchor, as he expressed it, before the fire, 
produced a package of the finest cigars I had 
ever tasted, by means of which we shortly 
succeeded in obliging Fitz Aikin,* who had of 
course given up smoking, to effect a retreat 
from inmiinent suffocation. Stuart then pro- 
ceeded to assert, as emphatically as if I had 
already declined, that I should dine with him 
that evening. 

VOL. I. 
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" Now, Stuart," said I, " I was, and am 
still in a very bad humour and low spirits this 
evening, and I made up my mind to see 
nobody, to shut myself up, and read Queen 
Mab and Childe Harold ; when you and that 
other fool came here to make me go to a wed- 
ding, and dine out." 

" My dear boy," interposed my guest, " I 
don't mean any such thing — Man dear ! we'll 
dine here — I have lots of pottheen and spiced 
beef here in this trunk, and we'll get some- 
. thing hot in from town. You can ask as 
many fellows as you like — we'll make a glorious 
night of it, and drive the daemon out of your 
nerves." 

Feeling very listless and indiflferent to what 
he or I, or anybody else might say or do, I 
suffered him to take his own way : and invi- 
tations were issued accordingly, in which 
Oldsworth and Fitz Aiken were included. 

The free and easy familiarity of a college- 
party was a new phase of human life to Olds- 
worth. The total absence of ceremony and 
reserve, and the open-hearted confidences of 
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hearts as yet untainted by the selfishness and 
hypocrisy inseparable from an intercourse with 
the world, chimed in harmoniously with the 
high romance of his nature ; and even the ice 
which had been gathering round my own heart 
began to thaw. 

To illustrate, by an example, the mode of 
life into which he was now initiated, I shall 
attempt a feeble narrative of the events of the 
later hours of that night. 

Dinner was over, and the pottheen was 
mixed; when, after a skirmish of jests, re- 
partees and quotations, the predilections of 
the company grew musical, and Barker was 
knocked down for a song. 

" Well boys," said the minstrel, clearing his 
trachea, " I suppose there's no use in making 
faces about it, and so here goes ! — 



" Oh I the days when I was free and young ' 

And every eye beamed bright ; 

And every lip and every tongue 

Spoke love from mom to night. 

When life was all one golden dream 

Of 

c 2 
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" No sentiment ! — I bar sentiment ! Bother 
your golden dreams!" exclaimed a babel of 
uproarious voices, " give us something jolly !" 

" With all the veins in my heart, gentle- 
men," replied Barker, bowing to the una- 
nimity of the company, " 'tis all the same to 
me — 

" We've both got drunk together 
For one short pleasant jear, 
WeVe often sought the ceUar 
To swipe the college beer. 
Pve never known a bottle 
But was soon uncorked by thee, 
For you loved the sparkling rummer 
Wher'er you chanced to be. 

And the boys that fell all round us 
In our roaring festive hours — 
May they never taste of sorrow, 
Their paths be strewn with flowers. 
And may we for the future 
Enjoy our lark and spree 
And take our sparkling rummers 
Where'er we chance to be !" 

This effusion, as may be expected, was 
universally approved, and tumultuously ap- 
plauded. The pottheen was visibly sinking 
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in the decanters, and like the tidal wave, per- 
ceptibly rising elsewhere ; and, as our animal 
spirits, and the college clock had both attained 
that critical point, beyond which it would have 
been dangerous to remain as we were; we 
determined upon a walk on the town, and 
went to take a turn on the flags of Sackville 
Street. 

I have always acted on the principle, that 
when under the influence of too much alcohol, 
one can never enjoy or fully appreciate any 
amusement ; and, therejfore, resolved to soberize 
myself as soon as possible, so that when we 
turned into Mitchell's, to replenish our cigar- 
cases, I adjourned to a fruit shop at the other 
side of the street ; and, after one or two glasses 
of soda, felt my head sufficiently steady to 
know where I was going. On returning to 
Mitchell's, I learned that they had gone to 
the minor theatre in Abbey Street, whither I 
followed, and, taking a box-ticket, found my- 
self among them. Here matters went on 
quietly enough imtil the conclusion of the first 
play, when we noticed an agitation among the 
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spectators in the pit, which soon developed 
itself in a row, and was cheered on by the 
occupants of the other portions of the house. 
At length, one of the combatants below, who 
appeared to be standing out singly against the 
whole pit, called for the assistance of any 
college men who might happen to be present ; 
whereupon Barker and Stuart instantly vaulted 
over the partition into the scene of action, 
where they began to lay about them fiercely 
and effectually for some minutes, after which 
they were reinforced by Fitz- Aiken"and myself. 
Barker, who was strong and determined, had 
already floored some five or six, and just at 
the moment of our arrival was laid motionless 
between the seats by a blow from behind, on 
the inflicter of which I retaliated with a short 
blackthorn, and was dealing out some astonish- 
ing blows of the same kind among the assail- 
ants of Stuart, who had planted himself in a 
comer, and was playing *one — two,' right 
and left into the faces and stomachs of his 
enemies; when the manager issued from the 
curtain, and making an abortive attempt at a 
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flying leap over the orchestra, at the same 
time thrusting one foot through the head of 
the big drum, and inserting his elbow into the 
abdomen of the bass fiddle, ran into the street 
to call in the police. On the arrival of those 
functionaries, the troubled waters of our ani- 
mosities subsided into a perfect calm, not that 
we hated 'raw lobsters' less, but that we 
feared Major Sirr and police-office reports 
more. However, Barker and the originator 
of the melte were identified and removed 
toward the watch-house in Tucker's Row, 
while we, the rest of the party, followed at a 
respectful distance to see how it would end. 
But, behold ! at the corner of Abbey Street, 
a rescue ! The police were compelled to leave 
casts of their tranquillizing features in the 
mud, and the gentlemen to run for their 
characters; Barker taking flight toward the 
Rotundo, and the unknown prisoner toward 
Carlisle Bridge. Both were of course hotly 
pursued; but Barker, who had been the 
swiftest runner at Shrewsbury, easUy kept 
a-head of his pursuers, and was considerably 
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in advance, in returning through Sackville 
Street, where we saw him, after having led 
them round Rutland Square. When he ar- 
rived at the bridge, he was intercepted by a 
phalanx of the ' great unboiled,' standing 
like a wall from parapet to parapet. Per- 
ceiving this, he turned abruptly to the left, 
and darted down Eden Quay, where he was 
again stopped ; but his resources were not yet 
exhausted ; for, suddenly turning short toward 
the quay-wall, he cleared it at a bound, and 
plunged head-foremost into the river. 

" Now," said I, " our plan is to run to the 
gate and keep it open for him — we'll make for 
it as soon as he gets out of the Liffey. We 
had just entered into conversation with the 
porters to prevent their shooting the bolts, 
when a strange figure darted through with the 
speed and force of a locomotive, overthrowing 
the corpulent gate-keeper in his way, and 
leaving half his coat hooked on the latch. 
Our admiration had scarcely time to reach a 
climax, when another-i-Barker himself — en- 
tered with almost equal grace and ceremony, 
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panting and splashing, with a small river 
dripping from his clothes. Having effected 
onr object in saving Barker, we proceeded to 
his rooms, taking up in our way our unknown 
friend who had just entered. While he stood, 
now in sanctuary, to take breath, we ascer- 
tained on a nearer approach that he was no 
other than our friend, Kennedy, who, although 
but a "jib" in standing, was rather well up in 
those accomplishments, which senior students, 
in addition to academic lore, are proud of 
possessing. 

Taking a survey of Barker's external ap- 
pearance, previously to his removing his wet 
clothes, we found that he had returned without 
his boots; which omission he accounted for by 
informing us that one can run so much better 
without them, that he had dispensed with 
them somewhere about Nelson's pillar; and 
when we had now all subsided into a state of 
nerves suited to quiet enjoyment — " Sit down, 
gentlemen," said Barker, " I have nothing to 
offer you but some pipes and brandy, with a 
few red herrings." 

c 3 
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" Very good," said I, " let us have them — 
we might send out for some oysters ; but 'tis 
past twelve, and the gates are locked." 

" Heaven and earth !" exclaimed Fitz- Aiken, 
" am I locked in for the night? — Lord ! what 
will Maria say, if she hears that I have been 
'' rookawning" this way ! " 

" Take it easy," said I, " and enjoy like a 
Christian, your few remaining hours of per- 
sonal liberty. Don't be the least bit frightened 
— I'll settle it all — I'll tell her you spent the 
whole time with me." 

With a sweeping imprecation on my imper- 
tinence, he at last resigned himself patiently 
to his fate, particularly as Barker swore to his 
determination to permit no man to leave the 
room until five o'clock. 

Stuart now suggested that, as the fragments 
of the dinner were in my rooms, we should 
bring over as many basketfiills as we could 
collect; and being intrusted with my latch- 
key, returned in due time with a very tolerable 
supper, bringing several pieces of cold meat 
and bread rolled up in a gown, and a bottle 
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of pottheen in each of his coat pockets. After 
this reinforcement, the whole company were 
mutaally and individually in the best possible 
humonr, and enjoyed themselves, during the 
remaining hours of darkness, with that aban- 
donment to pleasure, which youth alone can 
feel, and which in later years we can only 
remember with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Nunc veterum libris. 

HOBACB. 

I had just wheeled round the sofa to the 
fire, and lay down to breakfast, having at the 
same time provided myself with " Hartley on 
Predestination," to keep my thoughts from 
wandering, when a knock sounded at the door. 
I was comfortably settled, and, being in rather 
an unsocial humour, determined upon exclu- 
sive dealing. A second application for admis- 
sion only rendered me still more obdurate; 
and I was flattering myself that my visitor 
had given .it up as a bad job, when my 
euriJty w« «, &r awakened b; . third ri- 
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petition of the assault, that I arose and went 
round to the dun-scope to ascertain his identity. 
Seeing that it was Oldsworth, and now recol- 
lecting that I had invited him to breakfast, 
and that it was actually Sunday morning, I 
hastened to admit him. 

As we sat sipping the juice of the Arabian 
jessamine, and inhaling the breath of the 
serenizing Nicotiana, we were gradually led 
on from more ordinary subjects of conver- 
sation to some deeper and more interesting 
speculations. It was the book which lay upon 
the table that first suggested to our thoughts 
a metaphysical tendency, leading my com- 
panion to inquire if I really believed in 
predestination. 

" It is difficult," I replied, "for any man who 
has read much of metaphysics to say that he 
believes in anything whatever. I should say 
that our belief in many things is the result 
rather of instinct in some cases ; in others, of 
sentiment, than a matter of logical demon- 
stration. I certainly do find more reasons for 
believing that future events are predestined 
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than for doubting it, but certainty is out of 
the question; for, when so many doubts exist, 
and so many modifications of opinion prevail 
with respect to questions that admit of being 
judged by the external senses, how can we 
venture to expect unanimity, when the matter 
of our inquiry can be acted upon only by the 
invisible and immaterial energies of the mind ? 
In such cases, if men would only regard the 
Deity as an intellectual being ; or rather, the 
great intellectual essence, and regulate all 
minor questions on that assumption, society 
would I redeemed from the degradation of 
all its absurdities in religion and ethics. But 
that they never have and never will do ; and 
hence arise all superstitions and all spiritual 
despotism. The mass of mankind can never 
separate the material from the spiritual. I 
confess that I cannot reconcile any other doc^ 
trine of futurity than predestination with the 
omniscience of the Deity. With Him there 
can be in fact no future. It is all a present. 
But, many persons take a very narrow view 
of the question. Men are not constrained, 
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at least not perceptibly : their fortunes merely 
depend on their actions, and on their natural 
dispositions and other causes, which they 
cannot control." 

" Yes. I quite agree with you that belief 
is seldom a matter of reason. We believe 
many things which the test of reason would 
be sure to controvert. Now I am sceptical 
on many things which other people receive, 
and I cannot avoid believing what they would 
reject with a smile of commiseration." 

'^ That's just because we must believe some- 
thing of another life. It is an instinct, 
universal through all time and all ages of the 
world ; and when you expel one belief, another 
comes to occupy the Vacuum. All are more 
or less tainted by superstition. It is the foul 
stain which the spirit takes from its contact 
with the clay." 

" Now for instance, I feel a strong impulse 
to believe in Metempsychosis — to think that I 
have passed through a former existence in 
some other shape than this —to fancy that I 
have been a high-souled, noble-minded savage ; 
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my thoughts and actions unconstrained by the 
fetters of civilization, refinement, and super- 
stition. There is a sensation which I some- 
times experience that goes some way to prove 
it— one that I never saw or heard described 
or alluded to." 

" What's that? I suspect I can sympathize 
with you here." 

^^ I almost despair indeed of being able to 
describe it. Sometimes, on the occurrence of 
certain, perhaps trivial, incidents, I feel as if 
the same thing, under the same circumstances, 
had occurred before ; but at a distance of time 
immeasurably past. The moment I attempt to 
catch and analyze it, it is gone, like a sudden 
flash of light ; and I often thought it may be 
some obscure reminiscence of a past existence, 
not completely effaced by the draught of ob- 
livion that charitably intervenes between life 
and life." 

" Well, that very sensation is one which I 
have often felt. It is certainly strange iind 
looks supernatural ; but may be explained as 
an imperfect impression made upon the me- 
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mory in thB ordinary human way ; not noticed 
at the time; and recurring afterwards un- 
sought." 

" No, no, that's all too prosaic for me. Did 
the ancients generally believe in Metemphy- 
chosis ?" 

" Yes, the Asiatics, some of the Jews, one 
or two of the early fathers of the church, and 
many intelligent moderns beside yourself." 

" It's not alluded to in Scripture — is it?" 

" Yes ; alluded to, but not authorized. You 
must remember reading of the man who was 
born blind, respecting whom the Messiah was 
asked, whether his own or his parents' trans- 
gressions had drawn that visitation upon him. 
Well then — if he was bom blind, and in con- 
sequence of his own sins, they must have been 
committed during a former life." 

" Ah, yes, to be sure ; I never thought of 
that before. But, as to the ancients, it has 
often surprised me that nations whose literary 
and artistic monuments have never yet been 
rivalled, should believe in polytheism and all 
its monstrous accompaniments." 
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" And why wonder at the ancients? Are 
the absurdities of the present day less irra- 
tional ? But the ancients — that is, the learned 
and intellectual portion of them — were no 
more polytheists than we; not so much per- 
haps as some of us. Their numerous deities 
were merely personifications of the countless 
attributes of one great deity, manifested in 
physical phenomena. Some few — such as 
Anaxagoras and Socrates — entertained such 
views as became philosophers ; but the great mass 
of the people were kept in ignorance by those 
who stood behind the scenes, and worked the 
machinery, and received the profits of the ex- 
hibition. Spiritual despotism was their am- 
bition, as it has ever been of the sarcedotal 
caste, in all times and places. From the 
Grand Llama of Thibet, down to the humblest 
Methodist preacher, they aim at perpetuating 
that most degrading slavery of human reason. 
I have often thought of it, and cannot explain 
why men will never exercise upon this most 
important subject the same common sense and 
reason which they generally bring to bear 
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Upon secular concerns. Why they cannot 
approach their God without a human me- 
diator, or reflect that, what appears absurd to 
an inteUigent man, must be much more an 
abomination to the source and essence of all 
intellect." 

" Well, I dare say the more we speculate 
the more we become dissatisfied." 

" Precisely so. And the happiest people 
are those who never reason and never spe- 
culate — who feel no impulses but those of 
cruelty and selfishness; and who venerate 
and are guided by p;inciple8-that is, by 
certain laws and usages made by society — 
which they cannot understand, and which 
they venerate, because they are useful, and 
have been transmitted, along with the old 
sUver teaspoons, from their grandmothers. 
Oldsworth, do you like evening parties, that 
is, women and music, small talk and 
dancing?" 

" Oh yes, above all things. These are to 
the common occupations of life, what a soft 
silvery twilight is to the broad oppressive 
sunshine." 
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" Well, then. I have got an invitation for 
you and me to a pas-de-joie in Merrion Square 
on Tuesday night — to go, or not to go?" 

" Oh ! to go, of course. I know youVe a 
man in authority. Come up to me early in 
the evening, and we'll have some talk while 
weVe dressing." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'^ Tant il est vrai, que ce qui nous attache le plus aux 
femmes, est moins la debauche, qu*un certain agrement de 
vivre aupres d'elles." — Roussbav. 

At that period of my life, I avoided and 
hated dinner-parties. The chilling formalities 
of those meetings, where the hody was every- 
thing, and the soul nothing, repelled me with 
an aversion, which I could never subdue. In 
fact, I have always disliked most of the con- 
ventionalities of society. To their solemn 
buffoonery, and stately childishness, I could 
never altogether reconcile myself; and there 
must be something in them more or less irra- 
tional and unphilosophic. We never see any 
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Other than a satiric delineation of them. 
They have been excused, upon a principle of 
mutual convenience, while their real utility 
seems to exist in their tendency to authorize 
mutual inhumanity; and, like the polite for- 
mulae of an attorney's letter, to enable men to 
insult and injure each other, in set forms, and 
with impunity. In the ball-room, you find but 
little of all this. Here you encounter none of 
the polite bearishness and travestied self-com- 
placence of elderly gentlemen; none of the 
impracticable peevishness, and the irritable 
and exigeante stateliness of elderly ladies. K 
you see them at all, they are silent and qui- 
escent; stowed away in comers, like so many 
pasteboard figures;, but the murmur of soft 
silvery voices, broken by the light ringing 
laugh, the bright and warm smile ; the gliding 
scene of youth, and love, and beauty; the 
sparkling repartee; the heart upon the lip; 
the soul in the eye ; the stirring music ; and 
all the subtle and thrilling intoxication of 
every mental sense : these are for the young 
and free — the unbroken in spirit — who still 
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wander through the blooming and perfumed 
garden ; upon whom the winter's chill has not 
yet fallen ; making that garden of fair blos- 
soms a dark and thorny wilderness — a waste 
— ^upon which no spring can smile again for 
ever. 

Though I looked forward, with a nervous 
anxiety, to this evening at Mrs. Elton's, in 
hope of meeting Harriette Onslow, it was at a 
late hour that Oldsworth and I presented our- 
selves. I had purposely retarded our pre- 
parations, shrinking from the suspense of 
waiting her arrival, and the uncertainty of 
her coming. At last, however, when we had 
finished a bottle of sherry, we proceeded 
severally and mutually to dress ourselves; 
and when every curl and tie, and strap and 
button were duly arranged, we were as pre- 
sentable a pair of young gentlemen as might 
be found anjrwhere around the banks of the 
Anna Liffey. 

The company, whom we found assembled, 
was small, comparatively with the usual scale 
of Mrs. Elton's entertainments; and after 
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introducing my companion to the hostess, and 
a few other intimate acquaintances, I set him 
afloat with his own chart and binnacle to 
steer for himself, and proceeded on my own 
peregrinations. Ascertaining that my cyno- 
sure was not present, and uncertain whether 
she had been even inrited, I watched with 
restless eye and listening ear, each opening 
of the door, and every new arrival ; and at 
last, certain that she had not and would 
not come, I subsided from the lingering and 
agitating torture of suspense into the 
gloomy apathy of despair. It was all a blank. 
All sounds and sights passed by unheeded. 
I envied and, for the time, almost hated all 
the happy things around me ; and, in all the 
misery and vexation of slow disappointment, 
seated myself, dark and silent, in the recess 
of a window. I had not been long alone with 
my misanthropy, when my retirement was in- 
vaded by my old friend. Miss Ginger, of whom 
in common gratitude I must attempt a por- 
trait. This lady was one of those unap- 
preciated ornaments of her sex, in whom all 
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the sweet ingredients of their idiosyncracies 
eventually undergo an acid fermentation. She 
was turning fast to vinegar. Still she occa- 
sionally sparkled and effervesced a little. The 
deterioration of other charms was being com- 
pensated by an increased vitality of the tongue, 
by which, tipped with the gleaming points of 
a wit refined, she had already contrived to 
deter several admirers from the dangerous 
alternative of being wounded or dazzled by 
the same. To a quick temper, and a fluent 
rhetoric, she added the peculiarity of being 
most happy when rendering some other mortal 
miserable; and, if she could lay hold upon 
some timid young man, and make him appear 
awkward and ridiculous, her felicity was 
enviable. 

"Well, Mr. AHeyn," said my fair friend, 
as she seated herself for a fencing match, 
" you look very dejected this evening. Why 
are you so silent?" 

" It must, indeed," I replied, " be quite 
superfluous for me to talk where Miss 
Ginger is," 
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" Hah ! upon my word, then, you can talk 
smartly enough, when you like." 

"Perhaps; but it requires conversational 
talent like yours to draw me out." 

" As saucy as ever ! I fear I shall never 
get any good of you." 

" Indeed. I scarcely venture to hope it." 

" D'ye know, I think you're in love." 

" Well, indeed, I don't know — perhaps, 
you're right. Experience lends great value 
to the judgment." 

" But who is that insipid-looking youth 
you have brought with you?" 

" A very nice, simple, young fellow from 
the country. Shall I introduce him ?" 

" No, indeed ; but you may tell him to cut 
off his ringlets, and to give up wearing stays." 

" I'm very sorry you don't like him, and I 
shall certainly deliver your message." 

By this time, some sets had been danced ; 
everybody's ice was thawed ; and, as the com- 
pany were few, and mutually well acquainted, 
a song was proposed, and Mrs. Elton, came 
over to request that Miss Ginger would oblige 
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the guests. Miss Ginger did certainly sing 
well, and, had you heard her vocal perfor- 
mance, in her more quiescent moods, you 
could almost forgive her for anything. But 
the moment was, unhappily, not favourable, 
and she declined. 

" Oh, come, do, like a good girl," persisted 
Mrs. Elton. " Mr. Alleyn will take you to 
the piano. Come, now, and don't blush." 

" Indeed, I assure you, I never blush," re- 
torted Miss Ginger. 

" Nobody, Tm sure," said I, sotto voce^ 
" could ever suspect you." 

" Don't be impertinent, sir," responded 
Miss Ginger, hearing more than I had in- 
tended; and, darting to the piano, without 
waiting for an escort, treated us — I shudder 
to tell it — to a comic song. 

The vacant seat at the instrument was 
next occupied by Miss Colville, a smart viva- 
cious little brunette, who had for some time 
been playing a cruel and heartless game of 
coquetry against a few unsuspecting victims, 
affecting the most romantic passions — lan- 
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guisluDg and sighing, and then turning round 
coolly and laughing in their faces* Perceiving 
that she was now spinning cobwebs around 
Oldsworth, who was just then a capital subject, 
I took an opportunity, as I stood near the 
music-stool, whither he had followed her, of 
whispering into his ear the mysterious war- 
ning — mi^eri quibus intentata nites; and, 
although he understood the admonition, I saw, 
while she sang — which she did with the 
tenderest expression — Moore's song, ** Has 
sorrow thy young days shaded," that he 
fixed his eyes upon her, with the blank stare 
of a sleep-walker : and that it was only when 
the last thrilling sounds died away, that he 
awoke, as if from a trance. 

Mrs. Elton had, at my instigation, induced 
Oldsworth to promise that he would sing; 
and, as he now prepared to redeem his pledge, 
I feared, from his evident agitation, that the 
attempt would be a failure, particularly as 
Miss Ginger had charitably planted herself 
right opposite, at the back of the piano, and 
stared into his eyes like a rattle-snake. After 
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striking a few harpeggios, however, he reco- 
vered his balance, and, returning her gaze, 
with more self-possession than I anticipated, 
he commenced, in a clear tenor voice, which 
included some fine falsetto notes, the follow- 
ing song : — 

Yes! the dreams of mj young days have faded. 

Like flowers, that, bloomiDg at night. 
Yield their beaatj and perfume when shaded, 

But wither and shrink from the light. 
Yet feelings, that Time has not wasted. 

Still live through the tempest's shocks 
Like verdure that waves, unblasted. 

On the naked and desolate rock. 

And Hope, that once fluttered around me. 

Has left me, at last, to know 
That the broken enchantment, that bound me. 

Can bind me no more, below. 
But if ever that gem, descending. 

Sheds light on this desolate heart, 
*Tis when spirits, like ours, are blending 

Their tenderness, never to part. 

This performance, though one of those songs 
that derive their value and attraction from 
the music was most favourably received, and 
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raised Oldsworth's reputation, very consider- 
ably, among the ladies. In a few minutes, 
he had promised away some dozen copies of 
his song, to as many fair candidates ; and his 
rising popularity was such, that I was myself 
strongly tempted to grow jealous. It was 
now that I began to imbibe a little of the 
infectious gaiety by which I was beset ; and, 
as the band struck up a waltz, I was so far 
imbued with the spirit of the scene, that 
I made my salaam to Miss Colville, and, 
encircling her beautiful figure with my arm, 
went spinning away among the rest. 

There are certain philosophers who anathe- 
matize all dancing in general, and waltzing 
in particular ; but you will always find that 
these are gentlemen who have no music in 
their souls — ^fellows that cannot distinguish 
the national anthem from an Irish jig — that 
know no difference between the hundredth 
psalm and Garry Owen. Philosophy is one 
thing, and poetry is another. In one case, 
you merely go spinning round like a tee- 
totum ; in the other, you clasp a lovely bust. 
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in all the transporting seminuditj of full 
dress; a round snowy arm is laid on your 
shoulder, and while the music, in voluptuous 
undulations, vibrates through every sense, 
and a cluster of silken ringlets faAS your face, 
away you go, the centrifngal attraction 
tightening your embrace, until surrounding 
objects become invisible ; and, in the manifold 
excitement, no wonder that your head soon 
grows dizzy, as through whalebone and all, 
you feel the fluttering of the quick-beating 
heart. 

As I stood taking breath, Oldsworth came 
up, and leading me away by the. arm, said 

" AUeyn, there are some very queer people 
here." 

" Here and everywhere," I replied, " come 
and I'll act as your nomenclator." 

" In the first place, who is that tall clumsy- 
looking person standing by the door, with 
those gigantic hands and feet; his hair 
cropped like a nail-brush, and that diabolical 
sardonic smile?" 

" Hush, hush, my dear fellow, in the name 
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of Midas! Don't breathe a whisper even 
to the bullrushes. That's a member of a 
certain fraterntiy, with whom, as a college- 
man, you may form a very disa^eeable 
acquaintance before long." 

" Ah, yes, I see — the cock on his own 
dunghill — whenever I do make his acquaint- 
ance, I'm sure it will be disagreeable. There's 
another specimen of animated nature, standing 
in the corner there, by the harp — that little 
round man with the red face?" 

" Which? you mean that five feet cube o£ 
human blubber, with the long nose, that keeps 
its head in perpetual oscillation like a tame 
jackdaw? You are most unlucky in your 
inquiries to-night. He's another of the same 
fraternity. Wait until he begins to dance 
presently, and then he'll be worth looking at. 
Geminas nunc hue fiecte acies to that young 
man on the ottoman, sitting beside his wife, 
the tall young woman with red elbows and 
hair — ^you see of course, by the stiflhess of his 
cia^at, and the rigidity of his facial muscles, 
that he's a clergyman. Well, sir, I made that 
man's fortune — though it may seem strange 
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that such a scamp as I should influence the 
concerns of so sanctified a person — when he 
was a poor divinity-student. He called upon 
me, one day, though our acquaintance was 
very recent, and requested, as a great favour, 
that I would write some Latin verses on the 
death of a certain, or, rather, uncertain, young 
lady, ffivinff me a carte blanche for her 
viis: channs, and accompUshments. I 
wrote some dozen or two of very passable 
elegiacs, which he presented to her mourning 
family, as his own composition. He was 
taken into favour, forthwith, and soon after 
married the surviving sister, who brought 
him a fortune, doubled by the afflicting 
bereavement. 

Hos ego versiculos feci^ tulio alter honores^^^ 
observed Oldsworth, "the epikedion turned 
out an epinikion." 

" Well, to shew you how much more pow- 
erful a charm cash can exercise than love; 
look now at that superannuated dandy, with 
grey whiskers, and the physiognomy of a 
racoon, who is now dealing the cards. He is 

D 3 
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the husband of that fat young woman in the 
fauteuil by the fireplace. She abandoned a 
young physician to whom she was, and is still 
fondly attached, and is now an aristocrat. 
Do you see that old lady in black satin with 
all the gold chains and rings? Observe how 
she throws her flies over that young fellow in 
the green coat, with the red face, safton hair, 
and hands like a grocer. He happens to be 
the owner of a castle and some thousands of 
acres somewhere in the Bog of Allen, and she 
has three daughters to get rid of — which, as 
the showman said, fully accounts for the milk 
in the cocoa-nut." 

" For goodness' sake, look there " 

" Never mind them, my dear fellow ! all 
society is but one great nest of hornets — 
come, let us pick out a couple of girls, and 
have another dance." 

During the succeeding hours of the night, 
we both enjoyed the revel like true votaries of 
Apollo and Terpsichore. We danced, sang, 
and talked with a wild excitement, checked 
only by a chilvalrous veneration for the sex. 
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All the elderly and serious people had retired ; 
and we kept np the ronde de nuit until day- 
light began to stream through curtained 
windows upon faded and weary faces, tumbled 
laces, drooping flowers, and dishevelled ringlets. 
At last, with a sigh for pleasure past and 
gone for ever, we bade farewell to the dear 
little syrens, whose smiles had charmed away 
so many hours of this earthy and material 
life ; and rolling them up in cloaks and shawls, 
stowed them away in their several voitures^ 
and took the shortest way to Oldsworth's 
lodgings in Dawson Street. 

He had the day before won the classical 
premium of his division, and naturally elated 
by the novelty of literary distinction, was in 
a humour to be amused. His spirits, too, 
were constitutionally high. He was young, 
handsome, and admired. No blight had ever 
fallen upon his heart. No dark clouds had 
ever yet cast their cold shadows upon the clear 
horizon of his future. As for me, though I 
had yet encountered no real and definite mis- 
fortune, I felt as if the hand of the dead were 
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laid upon my heart, crushing and freezing 
every emotion of life and joy; and though, 
once I was drawn into any centre of enjoy- 
ment; once its whirling excitement closed 
around me, I used to revel in it with an 
abandonment and recklessness, on which I 
often looked back incredulously; yet, when 
all was over, and the black curtain fell before 
the wizard's glass; then the reaction, the 
sinking of the heart, the nausea of the soul, 
descended upon me with double force. I had 
never felt this depression more painfully than 
now. My misery was all imaginary — it was 
true — but it was the forerunner of real and 
substantial sorrow. It was the darkness of 
the waters, still calm at the surface, but 
heaving deeply and menacingly within, 
beneath the frown of the coming tempest. 

"Oldsworth," said I, "do you believe in 
presentiments ?" 

"Yes, most implicitly; and in all other 
mysteries and supernatural things — there's 
a candid confession — and I have a pre- 
sentiment just now, that we're going to have 
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some real xx coffee and cheroots; and that 
we'll then take off our finery, and go out for 
an hour before we turn in to sleep. I have 
another presentiment, too — that Til take rooms 
in college the next board day." 
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CHAPTER V. 



How beautiful ! if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty^s self. 

Keats. 



Slowly and stupidly, I sat down on the 
following day to the study of the college class- 
book on mechanics, in the vain hope of 
excluding from my mind my unaccountable 
despondency ; but, I found that in defiance of 
all my efforts at concentration, the image of 
Harriette Onslow would pertinaciously intrude 
itself upon all scientific theories, into wheels, 
pullies, and levers, producing an inextricable 
confusion of facts and fancies, and rendering 
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any conception of a centre of gravity a 
most unapproachable Utopia. At length, I 
gave it np in despair, and was preparing to 
dress and walk about the town until dinner 
time ; when, as I was in the very execution 
of the preliminary portion of my design, I 
was startled by the elevation of a window 
sash — " What a nuisance," I exclaimed, 
"to live on the ground floor!" — and the 
insertion through the aperture of a pair of 
long legs. Presently, the apparition of the 
rest of the body, holding in its hand a 
newspaper, revealed the identity of my un- 
ceremonious visitor. 

" What on earth," said I, " drove you in 
through the window?" 

"Why," replied Stuart, "it was shorter 
and surer than contunding at the door; espe- 
cially as you have got a trick lately of 
shutting out your acquaintances, and ^ sporting 
the oak.' Just look at this. Here is an 
advertisement of a grand fancy and dress 
ball, at the Botundo on Monday night week, 
under the patronage of His Excellency, and so 
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forth. We all breakfasted beyond at Barker's 
rooms, but could not find you last night or 
this morning. We're all going, in various 
costumes, from the grand Turk down to a 
sweep — of course, you'll be there. Come over 
to Barker's, and we'll settle it all." 

" Very good," said I, " wait a moment, and 
111 be with you." 

I found assembled at Barker's rooms, the 
majority of my college acquaintances, and was 
assailed with a loud and unanimous request 
that I would form one of a party preparing 
for the carnival. 

" The fact is," I replied, " that I should be 
most happy to go ; but I'm not certain that I 
shall be able. If nothing comes in the way to 
prevent me, of course I'm your man." 

"Now," said Barker, "was any such 
abominable affectation ever heard? Alleyn 
will come; but he merely wants to intimate 
that the happiness of so many women depends 
on his presence; that he is so actually dis- 
membered among them, that he can't spare 
a single night. It's all humbug — ^we have 
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resolved to set our seal to the respectability 
of this ball, and of course his melancholy 
visage will be visible among the company." 

" The last thing of the kind that Barker 
did," said I, " was too good to admit of hia 
absence, at all events." 

" What did he perpetrate ?" asked Ken- 
nedy. 

" I'll tell you, sir," repUed Barker, ** TU 
tell you what I did. I made myself so like 
Dr. 0' Toole, that if the poor man was alive, 
he could not swear to his own indentity. 
And when I walked in, about eleven o'clock, 
with that old fiddle of mine in my hand, I 
treated them to such a specimen of our Irish 
jig as put all idea of waltzing and quadrilling 
out of their heads and heels as long as I 
chose to dance. Some slight civilities passed 
between the Lord Lieutenant and myself, 
which eventuated in my refi-eshing myself 
with some champagne at His Excellency's 
expense. He afterwards indeed wanted me 
to take a character in some private theatricals 
that he was patronizing; but, you know one's 
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respectability must be kept up. Well, Til bet 
any man a. supper for the present company, 
that no man here recognises me in the room 
at this next carnival." 

" Done," said I. 

" 'Tis a bargain," continued Barker, " and 
you'll lose that supper as sure as daylight. I 
flatter myself I'm up to a disguise. Do you 
remember, AUeyn, how you and I used to 
disguise ourselves about two years ago, when we 
were driving such a trade in ballad-singing ?" 

" In what?" cried Stuart. 

" In ballad-singing," said Barker, " singing 
ballads of our own original composition through 
the streets at night. Dear me! we might 
have realized a fortune at that profession, if 
we only had the moral courage to stick to it. 
We used to make, sir, from ten to fifteen 
shillings a night as peripatetic minstrels." 

" And why, in the name of Hermes Tris- 
megistos, did you give it up ?" 

" Ask him," replied Barker, pointing to me, 
^^he became too genteel; ashamed of our 
honest industry and, you know, I could'nt 
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keep up the establishment by myself. I 
assure you, Stuart, there were not two more 
popular men in the city, in our line, than he 
and I. In fact, we left a vacuum in the 
public amusements of the city, that has not 
been filled up since. But there's one comfort, 
however, that if every thing else fails, we 
have it to resort to again." 

After a turn or two on the fashionable 
promenade, from Stephen's Green to Carlisle 
Bridge, I started to find myself, unintentionally 
and mechanically, knocking at Mrs. Onslow's 
door. I had no intention whatever of repeat- 
ing my visit so soon, and had come there as 
unconsciously as if 1 had been walking in my 
sleep ; and, though the charm had been broken 
by my admission on the last occasion, I was 
still fluttered a little by hearing that the ladies 
were at home. I felt also slightly abashed at 
my own perseverance ; but calling to mind the 
old saw about faint hearts and fair ladies, I 
went forward as easily and confidently as I 
could. If I had been mystified on my former 
visits, the bewildering and unaccountable 
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appearances by which I was now met, defied 
all plausible solution. As I was ascending 
the stairs, a hasty step above, and the slam- 
ming of a door, intimated that some person 
had precipitately quitted the room which I 
was about to enter; and, as I advanced, and 
she replied in a low voice to my salutation, I 
was shocked to observe the traces of recent 
tears. The sight of any young and beautiM 
woman in sorrow, was one that I could never 
witness without emotion ; but seeing her, above 
all others, looking so miserable and helpless, I 
could scarcely control my excitement, or repress 
the sudden impulse to inquire, gently and 
respectfully, as a sympathizing Mend, the 
cause of the dejection.* With every word she 
uttered, her tears seemed ready to break forth 
again; and, in an agony of perplexity and 
agitation, I could only say that I feared she 
was unwell, and that my visit might perhaps 
be ill-timed. 

** Oh no, no,"" she replied, ** I am only in 
rather low spirits to-day; and it is in &ct a 
relief to see a visitor.'" 
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These words restored my self-possession, and 
I applied myself to render my visit, as far as 
it might be, a compensation for darker and 
more cheerless hours, and to amuse her into a 
forgetfulness of her sorrow, whatever it might 
be. How I longed and burned at that moment 
to hear it all ; to console or to avenge it, as 
the occasion might be, to kiss away those tears, 
and bring back the bright and gentle smile to 
those pale, beautiful, and melancholy features ! 
I talked away at random of many things, and 
among the rest, of Mrs. Elton's ball on the 
preceding night ; when she said she regretted 
that she had been unable to go ; but, that she 
had promised to accompany Mrs. Elton to the 
theatre on Saturday evening. 

"Indeed!" said I joyfully, "then I shall 
go too, to indemnify myself for not meeting 
you last night," and promising again to send 
her some volumes of poetry of which we had 
been speaking, and which she had permitted 
me to lend her, I took my leave. 

Feeling, when I left the house, as if I would 
have given half the earth to escape from myself, 
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to drown all consciousness, to suspend all 
thought and sensation during the next four 
days; I stood irresolute, utterly unable to 
determine what I should do, or whither I should 
go ; for, without some strong excitement, 
existence was insupportable. At length, it 
occurred to me to try the effect of a remedy 
which I had often found effectual in moments 
of perplexity, or mental weariness ; and, walk- 
ing down to Dycer's, I ordered a horse to be 
saddled, put on a pair of spurs, and proceeded 
to take a smart ride to Bray and back again. 
When the brain is weary, and the heart 
low, and the nerves wound up by vexation or 
suspense, to a tremulous and painful irritation, 
I know of no such refreshment as an hour or 
two on horseback. That horses were intended 
by nature for the service and recreation of man, 
would be obvious from their formation, even 
though it were not demonstrated by the actual 
existence of the fact. And yet, how many 
men are there who move from end to end of 
their natural lives on foot, and have never 
ventured to sit upon a saddle — how many — 
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which is still more strange — of those who 
almost spend their lives on horseback, never 
feel the poetry of the thing. That riding fast 
is a violent muscular exertion, for the man as 
well as the beast, is proved by its effect upon 
those who are unused to it; but, its great 
value is the renewing and invigorating effect 
upon the spirits, that is, upon the nerves. To 
feel the breeze whistling past your ears ; the 
ground thundering beneath you ; and the very 
earth seeming to fly away far behind, under 
the feet of the glorious animal sweeping along 
with an easy undulating motion : to leave all 
your cares and perplexities behind you ; and, 
from a peevish and desponding misanthrope, 
to be elevated into a rational, contented, and 
high-spirited being. All these were my sensa- 
tions, when, after trotting to Sandymount, I 
emerged upon the hard level sand, patted my 
steed upon the neck, touched him with my 
heel, and darted forward like an arrow. 
Taking the high road again, I was quietly 

* 

ambling along, when a carriage, which I knew 
by the tall chestnut horses to be Mrs. Elton's, 
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came within view at a smart pace. As I dis- 
liked trotting beside a carriage, I resolved to 
hold no conversation, but pass on after a 
silent recognition, when I was at once taken in 
tow by the elevation of a finger, and the 
coachman accommodatingly pulled up. 

" Are you engaged in any way," she in- 
quired, "for Saturday evening?" 

" No indeed," I replied, " farther than 
having some vague idea of going to the 
theatre." 

" Well then, that provisional arrangement 
will just do — you can come with us. The 
Gaveston's, and my sisters, and a few others — 
the party won't be formidable — come to me at 
six o'clock." 

Though I was almost offended at the classi- 
fication of Harriette Onslow among the few 
others, I of course readily accepted the invi- 
tation; and was soon once more alone with 
my reflections. Sadly at a loss, however, 
for a programme of the next three days, I 
eventually left all to chance or rather to 
predestination, and having so settled the matter, 
stepped out, at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
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As Oldsworth and I were sitting together 
in the evening, reading at opposite sides of 
the table, and talking at intervals, a postman's 
knock sounded on the door, and a letter 
descended audibly into the box. 

" What a subject for contemplation," said I, 
"is that simple noise — a postman's knock! 
What a world of joy and sorrow, smiles and 
tears, life and death, one of these red-coated 
messengers bears along any single street. As 
his knock echoes upon door after door, how 
many hearts rise and flutter, merely to fall 
and grow heavy again ! How the absent, the 
forgotten, the loved, the hated : ay, and the 
dead rise visibly before us, as we snap asunder 
that brittle seal and decipher those magic 
characters! Strange, that a little piece of 
folded paper like this may cheer or darken the 
current of a whole existence; that the sub- 
version of a throne; or, the desolation of a 
human heart — all that makes the passing hour 
an elysium, or a gehenna " 

" Hang it, read the letter," cried Oldsworth, 
" and stop the sermon." 

VOL. I. E 
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"It is curious now," I continued, " to specu- 
late whether this epistle commences with * My 
dear Alleyn,' and concludes with 'your's ever;' 
or apostrophizes me la<jonically, as, ' Sir,' and 
terminates with the conventional and derisive 
falsehood, ' I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient and humble servant.'" 

" My dear fellow," said Oldsworth, " what 
ails you ? — blessed, if it isn't intolerable." 

" Well, then," said I, "here goes!" And, 
aft^ endeavouring to divine from the super- 
scription something of the tendency of the 
interior, at last I broke the seal and read as 
follows : — 

" My dear Alleyn, 

" I wish to see you, most probably for 
the last time; but being unable, for reasons 
which I shall explain vivd voce, to come into 
town, shall expect to meet you at ten o'clock 
to-morrow night, or the night following, on 
the beach of Sandymount, opposite the Pigeon- 
house. 

" Tour's semper eadem, 

"John Bryan." 
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"And who is John Bryan?'* inquired my 
companion. " I have never heard you speak 
of him." 

" One," said I, " of the most talented, and 
consequently the most unfortunate and ill-used 
of men. He is the most accomplished scholar, 
the most agreeable companion, and the most 
sincere friend I have ever known. That's all 
I know of his history." 

" 'Tis strange, then, that he should be so 
unfortunate ! " 

"By no means. Did you ever know — I 
never did — a highly-gifted man ; a man with 
a mind, and a soul, who was anything but 
unfortunate? It is the penalty which supe- 
riority must pay ; that the aristocracy of 
heaven should be outcasts upon earth: but, 
you can come with me to-morrow night, and 
judge for yourself." 

When Oldsworth left me, and I was, again, 
alone, I resumed my reading, and not until 
I perceived the candles growing pale in the 
opening daylight, did I seek repose; but, in 
my excitement, no sleep came : nothing but a 

£ 2 
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partial and indistinct consciousness, crossed 
and diversified by many visionary and wild 
imaginings. In the course of this reverie, I 
fancied, as all sometimes do, that I heard my 
name called, by a clear, ringing, silvery voice, 
falling upon the ear from an immeasurable 
distance; but yet strangely and tranquilly 
distinct: one of those voices that come in 
silence and solitude, and seem to be sent 
down, as if from some higher world; the 
voice of some dear departed friend, whose 
rest in heaven is marred by watching over 
our sufferings and errors ; or, of some sleepless 
guardian angel, who gently calls us back to 
reflect upon ourselves — our past and future — 
to remember that we are not wholly mortal; 
and to cast behind us, in the pride of our 
immortality, all the petty cares and low 
ambitions of our momentary existences. — 
It is, at such times as these, that high 
designs, never, it may be, to be realized, rise 
before us, in all their shadowy and imposing 
grandeur; casting into insignificance, and, 
for the time, annihilating all the opposing 
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difficulties, the tedious toil, the weary sus- 
pense, the chilling discouragement, the friendly 
censures, the malicious sarcasms, the fears, 
and misgivings ; all that damps the ardour and 
kills the enthusiasm; beckoning onward the 
resolute and indomitable will, and pointing to 
that starry height, and the blazing catalogue 
of glorious names, inscribed, for ever, on the 
summit. It is, in such moments, when we 
are half withdrawn from earth, that phantoms 
of happiness, such as never live and move in 
actual life, come and smile upon us, in tempt- 
ing and seductive beauty; and though the 
hope may dawn upon us, that these angelic 
forms may be followed, and held in our 
embrace, there to satisfy the yearning and 
longing of our souls ; yet that ethereal smile 
is but a cruel treachery; we pursue the 
bright phantasm, and, as we clasp our arms 
upon it, it melts into empty air, and all is 
dark. 

I awoke, after a long and troubled sleep, in 
which I had been dreaming of many scenes of 
terror and peril, through which I fancied that 
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I was defending my lady-love. Now, we were 
ship-wrecked, and I was bringing her to land, 
pressing her to my Losom, pale, cold, and 
breathless; aild watching, with fond and 
trembling anxiety, the faint symptoms of 
returning life. Now, I was bearing her in 
my arms, through bursting flames, suffocating 
smoke, and crumbling floors, from a burning 
house: and, again, amid armed enemies, I 
was standing before her, determined, while I 
could strike a blow, that my body should be 
her shield : so that, when I was now awake, I 
felt so weary and care-worn, that the actual 
presence of some real and tangible calamity- 
something bodily — something to encounter 
and defeat — would have been a welcome 
change. 

Perceiving, upon my reading-easel, a parcel, 
which, I saw, contained two books, with a 
letter, which had been brought in the course 
of the morning, and, concluding, as a matter 
of course, that they came from Mrs. Elton, to 
whom I had lent two volumes of Spanish 
ballads, I deferred opening them till after 
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breakfast; but as I, unconsciously, cast my 
eyes upon the envelope, a strange hand 
attracted my attention ; and, opening it 
hastily, I read, with staring incredulity, the 
following unaccountable words : — 

" Miss Onslow presents her compliments to 
Mr. Alleyn, and, with many thanks, returns 
the volumes, which he was so kind as to lend 

« 

her, as she is, at present, unavoidably pre- 
vented from reading them." 

Wonder, vexation, and disappointment, 
bitter and humiliating, all came crowding 
upon me together. In my impatience, I 
crushed the paper in my hand, and flung it 
on the fire ; but a sudden revulsion of feeling 
supervened, and I snatched it, half-scorched, 
from destruction ; and, carefully smoothing it, 
folded it as before. They were the first lines 
from her hand I had ever seen, and, though 
chilling and repulsive, they were precious. 
Whether I should harden my heart against 
this sudden weakness, encase myself in cold 
philosophy, and suppress all thoughts and 
memories of my infatuation, or resign myself 
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to the aUurementy and go boldly forward, 
to unravel the tantalizing mystery, were 
questions, which I now debated, with all the 
coolnsss I could summon to my aid. I still 
held her letter in my hand, and, as I read it 
again, I felt that she had written it under 
sore compulsion: I felt that she understood 
those feelings which I had not yet ventured 
to express in words, and that she could not, 
so coldly and abruptly, trample on and reject 
them. 

While I was thus vainly arguing with 
myself, Oldsworth came in, and, hastily 
putting aside the letter, I calmed down my 
agitation, and assumed the semblance of my 
customary levity and indifference. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



But, as he fondly snatched the wreath of Fame, 
The spectre, Poverty, unnerved his frame ; 
Cold was her grasp ; a withering scowl she wore. 
And Hope's soft energies were felt no more. 

B0GSB8. 



"As circumstances make us, we are all 
proud or humble," was the verdict of the 
Roman dramatist, and his creed is true. 
Society is servile — more servile than he has 
painted it ; often self-degraded, even without 
the pressure of circumstances. Poor human 
nature ! that worships gold, and shrinks and 
trembles beneath the iron rod and haughty 
glare of power; and licks the very dust 
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beneath the rich man's feet. Should we not 
be proud of our fraternity ? Even the wild 
elephant looks with the lofty contempt of un- 
shackled freedom, upon the gilded houdah and 
embroidered badges of slavery upon his man- 
cipated and liveried brother; and man, the 
lord of this fair creation, venerates them! 
And is there not even one proud spirit to 
redeem the name of humanity from the 
sweeping condemnation? Some there are, 
whose souls of high and heavenly mould, 
sojourn upon earth, untainted by the general 
plague, undazzled by the childish pageant; 
souls that, in the strength of an unalterable 
and indomitable will, rest within themselves, 
and live upon their own sufficiency; soft as 
the warm wax, and changeless as the tem- 
pered steel: souls who can create around 
them an immaterial world of bright existences ; 
who hold converse with the invisible spirits 
and genii of the unseen world, and draw 
from the rich mines of glowing thought, and 
from their haunted solitude, such treasures 
as they only, and kindred spirits, may enjoy. 
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But these are pilgrims and strangers upon 
the earth — ^the world knows them not for its 
own. The fortune of the world, like a step- 
dame, scowls upon them; and they depart, 
having, for a little while, wandered alone, 
amid their own bright dreams, and wept 
over the blindness and selfishness of humanity. 
We are told, and we see, that beings of this 
precious porcelain of human clay suffer 
intensely. Neglect, contempt, and sometimes 
an active cruelty, compared with which mere 
neglect would be charity, are their recom- 
pense. We see that the intercourse of 
differently-constituted creatures is a torture, 
almost an infectious contact ; that everything 
around them rubs against the grain of their 
idiosyncrasy. But is it not all compensated 
by the proud consciousness of a glorious and 
unalienable superiority ; the patent ^^ nobility 
registered in heaven itself, to which no human 
industry can climb; which no earthly power 
can give or take; which makes them the 
beacon-lights of time, the land-marks of 
history, the demi-gods of the adoration of 
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centuries? Is it not all redeemed by those 
moments of exquisite enjoyment, which the 
mere muckworm — the huxter-minded man of 
the world — can never know or conceive. To 
him the external world is all in all. He lives 
for the common and the actual. But their's 
is the enchanter's wand, that rears a palace 
in the lone wilderness, and peoples the dreamy 
solitude with life and beauty. 

Oldsworth and 1 had been reading all d^y 
in my rooms, sitting, in silence, at different 
tables, and occasionally diversifying our occu- 
pation with various recreations; and, now, 
tired in mind and body, prepared ourselves to 
meet Bryan, as the sun had long gone down 
upon a golden bank of fire- tipped clouds ; and 
the moon was rising, in dewy brilliancy, on 
the opposite horizon, and promising a clear 
night. So we rolled ourselves up in our 
cloaks, and, lighting our cigars, took our way 
to Sandymount, to linger awhile by the sea- 
side, before Jack Bryan, whom Oldsworth was 
most anxious to meet, should make his appear- 
ance. In silence, we passed through Irish- 
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town, and were coming within view of the 
ba7, which we paused to contemplate, defined 
by its three beacons, and trembling all over 
in the moonlight that danced along its rippling 
surface, 

'^ What a strange effect moonlight has upon 
our emotions !" said Oldsworth ; " I am always 
almost totally sleepless during the light nights, 
and find that my ideas are clearer and more 
elevated. What a glorious time for reading, 
or thinking, or, in fact, doing anything! 
How many of these lustrous summer nights I 
have spent, upon the water, in Cork Harbour, 
which is, of all others, the place for indulging 
in the romantic ! How I used to delight in 
basking, there, in sunshine or in moonlight, 
gazing upon that gigantic basin, slumbering 
within its walls of green and sunny moun- 
tains." 

m 

" Yes, I have always thought a clear moon- 
Ught night one of the most sublime and 
elevating of Nature's beauties. I know of 
no other sight that raises one so high above 
all things earthy and sensual. There is ^ 
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sadness in it too, as in all else that is pure 
and beautiful. To look upon a wide moonlit- 
landscape, is like peering into futurity — both 
views are beautiful and indistinct — both wear 
the guise of peace, never to be enjoyed ; and 
both conceal, in shadow and distance, those 
asperities with which a near approach only 
brings us into collision. The moon does 
exercise some attraction upon us; but the 
investigation of physical causes destroys aU 
the poetry of the thing. How natural it was 
for ignorant and poetical nations to worship 
the moon ! " 

" And the stars, perhaps more beautiful 
still. Why did they believe that eminent 
individuals became stars?" 

" I don't know. Partly, perhaps, through 
servile adulation, partly with a poetical 
allegory. It was, in the latter case, a graceful 
and sublime superstition. It was to believe 
that the lustre which, while alive, they shed 
upon the earth, was still bright elsewhere; 
but, though it adorned its native planet, 
illumined and cheered it no more." 
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" You're growing poetical, Alley n." 
" Ah, no ! I'm past that long ago ; but I 
don't remember to have ever been so deeply 
moved by the poetry of moonlight, as on two 
recent occasions. One was last winter, when 
I went on a visit to the country. The house 
was one of those stately old-fashioned man- 
sions, about two hundred years old, with high 
roof, and pointed gables, commanding the 
view of an interminable domain, that almost 
extended to the horizon. Just such a place 
as Mrs. Ratcliffe would have made the scene 
of some dark and tragical story. Society 
there being rather dull one evening, I retired 
to my bed-room, after looking in vain for 
some book to beguile the hours till bed-time. 
At last I found, in an old press, standing in a 
comer of the cubiculum, a book of ghost- 
stories. This was a real treasure, at the time, 
and, throwing some turf on the fire, I sat 
down to devour the volume. The snow had 
fallen thick upon the lawn, mantling the old 
trees, and laying a white carpet on the grass ; 
and, as I left my shutters open, I could see 
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the moonlight streaming down upon the silvery 
scene outside, and never beheld anything more 
awfully beautiful. Then, as I read on about 
bleeding spectres of murdered countesses, and 
violated nuns, and headless knights, and 
various ghosts, in the forms of dogs and birds, 
the scenery, and its associations, wound me 
up to such a state of superstitious horror, that 
I almost fancied I could see the personages of 
the romance flitting about the lawn, and 
grinning through the window. I never slept 
until daylight. Wasn't it delightful? The 
other occasion was last summer, at Kingstown, 
where I si)ent the evening in the company of 
a lady, with whom I was sitting, in a bay- 
window, facing the harbour. The water was 
like a silver mirror, and the moonlight was 
enchanting. We were also within its range, 
and she looked so ethereal — so unlike a 
creature of mortal mould — that I was half- 
awed and half-fascinated. We staid there for 
more than an hour, and I could not find a 
word to say. Oh, that bay-window! Her 
beauty was of that style which derives a 
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fearful power from such a scene, in such an 
hour. But, in fact, any young and commonly 
pretty woman becomes so lovely in that 
tranquil light; all minor irregularities of 
outline are softened down, in the general 
effect, and the eyes look so deep, and soft, 
and liquid. Oh! it's an awfully perilous 
time for a flirtation ! You can't help being 
subdued. I did not recover it for several 
days." 

" By the way, Alleyn, you are very dark 
and mysterious about that lady-love of yours." 

" Oh ! she was no lady-love of mine. But 
there is one about whom I am sadly mystified, 
as I shall tell you some time or other. There 
are certain inexplicable appearances torturing 
me with hope, suspense, and uncertainty, for 
which I can find no plausible solution. But 
I want to ask you, candidly, one question, 
without any reference to myself. Have you 
been attracted, in any way, by Ellen Colville ? 
I had some suspicion that you were. We 
have some time to talk yet, before Bryan 
comes." 
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" Ton are a very queer fellow, Alleyn : but 
I can answer you by a simple negative — no ! 
I hope that's satisfactory; and I shall now, 
in return for your promised confidence, make 
a confession, that will perhaps make me 
appear a far more eccentric character than 
you have yet given me credit for. I have an 
ideal of female beauty in my head, or where- 
ever else its proper repository may be ; and, 
until I see that realized, I can never love any 
woman. Perhaps, I am wrong in calling that 
an ideal which has been already realized ; but 
to me, it is still essentially an ideal. You 
know Gambleton Castle, near Cork. What a 
glorious place, with that undulating velvet lawn 
dipping its margin in the sea ; those aristocratic 
old trees, under which you could almost fancy 
that you saw the fairies dancing; its Tudor 
architecture and crenellated summits, bleached 
and mellowed by time, and that exquisite old 
gothic chapel peeping out from the foilage! 
And yet, there it is deserted ! If I were an Irish 
nobleman, the possession of such a house, amid 
such a scenery, and in such a climate, would 
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make me blush to be an absentee, and live in 
the murky atmosphere of a second-rate street 
in London. You have often, I dare say, gone 
on a pic-nic to Gambleton, taken an al fresco 
dinner on the grass, and danced in the large 
hall under all the old armour and family 
pictures. So have I ; and not gone home till 
twilight had long faded away; and the song 
and the laugh, and the women's voices that 
sound so witchingly at such a time, came 
ringing far and distinct over the glassy water. 
Oh ! AUeyn, when I think of those days and 
nights, the sadness that comes over me is 
luxurious. Well, sir, on one of these excur- 
sions — it was about two years ago — I strayed 
away from the rest of the party, and went 
exploring by myself, and wandering through 
the large, silent, dusty rooms. I was soon lost in 
gazing at statues and paintings, and old por- 
celain, and all the other seductions of such 
gorgeous old places. At last, I walked uncon- 
sciously into a small room looking out upon the 
gardens — a room so neglected and desolate, 
that it seemed not to have been entered for 
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centuries — and there was hanging one solitary 
picture — a portrait I saw at once it must 
have been — that rivetted all my attention. 
It was a female head, leaning upon one bare 
arm, and looking out from an oval frame. 

The face was of a mixed character, Spanish 
and Greek, I should say ; blending the severe 
majesty of the one, with the voluptuous 
softness of the other — dark and oval, with 
long black streaming hair — so long and glossy- 
black, that it relieved by contrast the pale 
tints of the neck and arms — and such a proud 
and mournful expression as I shall never 
forget. Then, the round, soft, full arm, and 
the wax-like bosom so gently swelling : but the 
picture should be seen : I could never give any 
idea of it. I gazed upon it, for I knew not 
how long — I had forgotten all the world 
beside, until the steward who was in care of 
the place came in to say that my ifriends were 
waiting, and that he had been some time 
looking for me. Thank you, said I, starting 
from my reverie, but tell me, if you please, 
whom does that portrait represent. I can't 
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say, indeed, sir, said he ; though I have been 
here a long time, I never heard it spoken of; 
more than what the old butler told me, that 
it was done for one of the family a long time 
ago. There is some story about her that 
they don't like to have remembered, and 
they never speak of it. Nobody — I know — 
ever comes into this room. I never heard 
her name ; and the servants call that picture 
"the dark lady." Well, this was rather 
exciting. There was some romance — some- 
thing dark and tragical about her ; and that na- 
turally enhanced the fascination of her beauty. 
I have often since then, endeavoured to learn 
something of the history of that painting, but 
in vain; and many a time have I skulled 
myself over there in a boat to sit in that 
room, and feast all day upon the sad beauty 
of that lovely and majestic face. It is painted 
and engraved too in my memory, and neither 
time nor distance can efface it. All other 
forms I look upon appear so low and common- 
place. I would give half the globe this 
moment, if it were mine, to draw aside the veil 
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from her mysterious history ; or to possess the 
portrait ; although if I had it, I think I should 
go mad. I almost think, in fact, that if the 
original were alive, I should be afraid to meet 
her. I even went so far as to oflFer to pay for 
permission to remain during the night in the 
room with it; but, it was refused with the 
most shrinking horror." 

" Well, Oldsworth," said I, " I have seen 
and read much of the romantic ; but your case 
is certainly a climax to all. Ninety-nine men 
in a hundred would doubt or laugh at you ; 
but I flatter myself I can understand it. I 
heard once of a man, who came from America, 
to marry a lady whose picture he had seen 
beyond the Atlantic. You have gone a peg 
or two higher than that, by surrendering 
your heart to a likeness of a woman, who has 
mouldered into dust and ashes some generations 
ago. Now, only fancy the original of that 
painting growing old, and withered, and 
decrepit, and blind, and deaf, and toothless, 
and grey, and cantankerous, long before you 
were born — and through all these stages, I 
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presume, she did naturally pass — fancy that, 
and say if it would not cure your disorder. 
Just look at the prose of the matter." 

" No, no, I can fancy no such thing. I 
can think of her only as she was. Now, 
would it not be singular, Alleyn, if I did, 
some day or other, meet one so like that 
picture that she may be almost considered the 
original?" 

" Not at all ! Among her great-grand- 
daughters, perhaps, if there are any, you may 
find something to answer for a faC'Simile, such 
things I am told do sometimes really happen. 
It is said, that the most exact resemblances 
sometimes break out among remote descend- 
ants; but the reason why I asked you about 
Ellen Colville, is that this old friend of mine 
whom we are now waiting for has been for 
some time insane about her. While he was 
in town, he haunted her like a shadow, and I 
believe there was some engagement between 
them : but, she will treat him as she has done 
half a-dozen others — she is a regular Armida. 
He intrusted me during his absence with the 
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invidious commission to watch her sayings 
and doings ; but he might as well have asked 
me to keep a meteorological table during the 
time. She is certainly a beautiful little 
creature, and very agreeable, but that is all — 
she has no heart — not a fibre." 

" She is a pretty little girl; but she's not 
in the style likely to captivate me; neither 
her beauty, nor indeed the manner that 
embellishes it. It is all too brilliant, and 
sparking, and vivacious — ^too much of what 
may be called smart. Something quiet, grand, 
and sublime, what painters call repose, is what 
I should prefer ; and the more so, if associated 
with some elements of the romantic and 
tragical. It has been said of two poems, on 
the same subject, by different authors, that the 
one was like a block of black marble, and the 
other like a piece of Derbyshire spar. Now 
the former oi these styles in female beauty is 
just my fancy." 

At this moment, a tall figure, mufiied in a 
long cloak, stood beside me, as suddenly and 
noiselessly, as if he had risen from earth, and 
pronounced my name. 
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" Jack Bryan in the flesh !" said I, " as 
sure as death." 

" My dear boy," murmured Jack, as he seized 
both my hands. " I see thee by thy voice, 
as Sophocles used to say. How glad I am to 
feel you ! for in this light, with the moon so 
clouded, I can scarcely say longo post tempore 
visum,^^ 

"Well, Jack, here you are at last, after 
long wanderings terrd manque ; and how has 
the world been using you?" 

" Ah, the world, AUeyn, is a mean servile 
tyrannical hypocrite, persecuting the oppressed, 
and crouching before all who are independent 
of its malice or its favour. Society reverses 
the old Roman maxim. As to me, fortune 
has been making me a target — a cockthrow — 
for some years ; and, of course, society like a 
good christian as it is, has been clapping its 
hands and calling out ^ hit him again !' It is 
now more than two years since I left Dublin, 
and during that time, I have undergone what 
would fill some half-dozen novels : you would 
scarcely believe me if I were to tell you all — 
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all the heart-burnings, all the wearing out of 
feelings fresh and sensitive ; all the degrading 
collisions with the Tulgar-minded and purse- 
proud ; the bigotted, the superstitious, and 
the cruel : all those slow and deadly poisons 

which we must smile on while we drink. 

•J 

Nemesis, Nemesis ! shall I never pay it all 
back?" 

" Jack, my dear fellow, never darken the 
future — keep one bright vista at least always 
open — loek ever to one golden spot on the 
horizon. You know, Jack, that ambition and 
genius, in spite of all human power, will rise 
at last — and rise, like the palm, the phceniz, 
the emblem of victory and perseverance, the 
more luxuriantly for its depression. I have 
not, thank heaven, to huzter with the world, 
and yet there is not a more miserable wretch 
on earth." 

"You! why so? But come in and sit 
down, and we'll have a long talk — I have a 
tale to unfold — ^who is our friend here?" 

" One of ourselves. Jack ; or I would not 
have brought him." 
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I then introduced the gentlemen to each 
other in due form, when we adjourned to 
Jack's lodgings; and, when we were com- 
fortably seated, with various drinkables and 
appliances for smoking on the table, Jack 
resumed the conversation. 

" Come, Mr. Oldsworth, help yourself — 
make yourself at home AUeyn. It is the 
last time we may ever have a glass and a 
smoke together, and we'll make a night of 
it, to remind us of all the old nodes ccerueque 
DeUm we used to kill between us." 

" And will again, Jack, I dare say." 

*' No, no, AUeyn, I have lost all hope for 
the present. You don't know the world as 
well as I do — ^you had no opportunity. Your 
life has been all rose-colour, all sunshine, all 
freedom ; and all your vexations are like the 
passing humours of a spoiled child. But I 
have been suflfering so long, that any thing 
else would seem portentous and unnatural. 
My life has been all one long dull pain. I 
can barely remember my poor father's death, 
and my mother in her new weeds ; and how 

F 2 
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lonesome we all felt and looked, when he was 
gone for ever, and we saw his chair standing 
empty by the fire. I remember, too, how my 
mother burst into tears, when I asked her 
when he would come back ; and said, as she 
laid her hand upon my head, and looked into 
my eyes, ' My poor little orphan, we shall go 
to him; but he shall not return to us.' 

That hour the iron entered into my soul, and 
has been rankling there, cold and sharp, ever 
since. Heaven only knows how she supported 
my sister and myself; or how I have been 
maintaining them for many years. My whole 
existence has been one dark and hopeless 
struggle with disappointment and misfortune 
— a strife so long and fruitless, that I now 
regard the worst that can happen, almost with 
defiance. When first I began to feel that, 
either from diligence or natural ability, I 
was superior to my school-fellows, I used to 
look far into a bright future, opening before 
me, like a golden sunrise from the hazy 
margin of the sea, and fancy that I might at 
last, stand erect, and be free and live — that I 
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laight at last gain strength to snap asunder 
the chains that tied me down to poverty and 
obscurity; and sometimes I feel as if that 
hope were not altogether dead ; but its 
realization is immeasurably distant. I have 
spent in unrequited drudgery those years 
which are, to others, the season of that liberty 
and happiness that so soon passes away from 
all men. Alas ! what is youth to such as I am, 
but a premature old age ? / was never young. 
There are many who have never been 
young; many that, like me, with hearts and 
feelings pure and deep, to enjoy and seize on 
all the beautiful of earth, have been, ere 
childhood is yet gone, cast alone, unaided, 
and unpitied, upon the wide world, to toil and 
strive among the blind and selfish multitude ; 
to be crushed beneath the iron heel of human 
cruelty; and yet, to bear within a heavenly 
light of genius and sympathy, unseen, unfelt, 
like a lamp in a sepulchre, to burn on for 
centuries; until accident reveals too late, to 
wondering eyes, the treasure which former 
men had consigned yet living to the tomb. 
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You know, AUeyn, I have been teaching, ana 
many who have courteously recognised me, 
would, if they knew that, have refused me 
standing room in their halls. I have tried 
many things, to escape from that miserable 
slavery. I have written books ; but, without 
the means of publishing a first attempt: no 
bookseller would look at my manuscript. I 
have tried magazines; my papers were 
inserted, but never paid for. As a last 
resource, I made an attempt upon the news- 
papers ; but, after having been for two months 
supplying editorial articles to one of the 
Dublin journals — and expecting, as I appeared 
to be useful, that I may probably make a per- 
manent engagement, — I called at last upon the 
proprietor, who received me with so much 
haughty and contemptible insolence, that I 
actually believe, if he dared or was able, that 
he would have kicked me down stairs. Could 
I but afford to await the event of a fair trial, I 
feel that I could eventually succeed ; but po- 
verty — ceaseless and insatiable — always drag- 
ged me down to the old work. It has clung round 
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me like a serpent. I have had those depending 
on me for support, for whom I would labour, 
till my brain reeled, and my eyes grew dim. I 
have seen them all but starving, and could 
not help them. They and I have spent whole 
days without food, waiting for the tardy 
payment of some miserable sum, which was 
withheld through cruelty or neglect. I tell 
you what, Alleyn ; I often felt that if I were 
alone upon earth, my dearest wish would be, 
that before another sun went down, I might 
look my last upon this cold cruel world ; and, 
God ! how bright and sunny a world it is 
for some ! 

If there be one phase of human misery 
darker and more supremely wretched than 
another, it is the position of one bom with 
a soul, and heart, and feelings, obliged to 
fulfil duties which the barbarism of civilization 
has made servile; of one compelled to bear 
patiently and smilingly the polished cruelty 
of those who are morally and virtually his 
inferiors, and whose arrogance he could 
trample on with all the energies of indig- 
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nation and contempt: to be conscious of 
possessing those powers and faculties that 
have raised others to fame and opulence ; and 
to be unknown and destitute, willing to ex- 
change his mental labour for the meanest sub- 
sistence, and unable to find any to purchase it, 
even at such a price ; concealing with nervous 
and shrinking jealousy that misery which is 
only too apparent, and longing for the peace 
and silence of the grave, where purse-proud 
vulgarity ceases to insult, and callous levity 
no longer mocks at struggling and threadbare 
gentility. But to-morrow ends it all. I sail 
to-morrow, AUeyn, for America; and, if any 
man there discovers that Pm a scholar, why he 
is a sharper fellow than I have encountered yet. 
My sister is married ; and so far, I 'm free to 
raise my wings. Come, let us try and forget 
it all for awhile. Wait, I'll go down for 
some hot water — all the people of the house 
are fast asleep." 

" That man," said Oldsworth, as soon as 
Jack had disappeared, " would make one shed 
tears. Its a sin that such a fellow should be 
condemned to so much misery. I have a 
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twenty pound note here. I hope it would not 
offend him, if I offered it. As he is going 
away, it may help him a little." 

" Hush !" said I, " don't think of it, at least 
not so abruptly. We'll make up fifty between 
us, and I'll make him take it to-morrow." 

" When Jack returned, after some time, he 
apologized for his delay by saying that the 
fire was low, and that he waited to boil 
the kettle." 

" I wish," said he, " I could always get up 
the steam so fast, or patent a bellows for 
raising the wind aUegorically." 

"And what induces you, Jack," said I, 
"to go to America? Would it not be a 
better look out to try your chance in 
London ?" 

" It is just," he replied, " because I want 
to abandon literary pursuits for ever — I want 
to become rich ; and literature is a road that 
generally leads the other way. Besides, I 
hate the political institutions of this country. 
I hato its aristocracy — ^the pensioned idlers, 
who live like vampires upon the earnings of 
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industrious people. I hate its servility to 
birth and titles ; and I love the common sense, 
the democracy, and the cheap government on 
the other side. I love its barbarism, if you 
like to call it so. But what decided me to 
take so bold a step was an adventure which I 
had lately. I was obliged to come from 
England, where I encountered some strange 
accidents which I shall tell you just now, by 
my mother's death ; and, not being well able 
to get back again, I was obliged to accept a 
situation as a private tutor in the north. 

Just fancy a man with my college character, 
compelled to live upon unequal terms in 
another man's house, and teach his children ! 
Well, my employer was, and is still of course, a 
man who has been guilty of the most scandalous 
and unmentionable crimes, for which he flatters 
himself that he has purchased secrecy; and 
accordingly affects to be a saint; goes to 
church twice a week, and has the curate of 
the parish to dinner every Sunday. About a 
week ago, I was very coolly requested to 
breakfast with the children upon bread and 
milk, which I with equal coolness refused to 
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do. Since then, every petty annoyance that 
could be devised has been resorted to; until 
at last, the camel's back was broken. Among 
the rest, our foter familias^ whose conver- 
sation is always strictly evangelical, read us 
all a long lecture the other morning on 
sabbath-breaking, and bore with peculiar 
severity, upon the enormity of reading news- 
papers on Sunday — ^a crime, of which it 
appears I had been guilty. As he went on, 
the allusions to me, and other personalities 
became so pointed and galling, that I 
interrupted him, and requested an explanation ; 
when he informed me that as I was only a 
teacher, he did not recognise my claim to any 
such courtesy. I made no reply — ^not even a 
look — and leaving the room, deliberately 
packed up all my moveables, and prepared to 
leave the house. Well, my trunks were 
brought down, and I was passing through the 
hall, when he confronted me again. He had 
not yet done with me — and insisted that I 
should not leave the house, until he had 
searched my luggage. You know I can strike 
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a strong blow, when Fm in the hnmour — ^I 
can do anything but make money. All that 
I had suffered for years, of insult and 
d^radation — all the indignation that I had 
smothered and suppressed — all broke loose, 
and came rushing upon me in a torrent. I 
beard nothing, saw nothing, but the wretch 
before me. Seizing him by the throat, I 
dashed him upon the flags, where he lay 
stunned and motionless, while I took my way 
without farther molestation." 

" You did perfectly right," said I, " Jack, 
you're a splendid fellow. As you are going, 
however, to the new world, I don't think it's 
a bad idea to conceal fiom eveiy human 
being the misfortune of your being a scholar. 
Many occupations will offer themselyes there, 
requiring nothing more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, and likely to realize more independoice 
than any intellectual pursuit ; and, when you 
become rich — as you easily might — you can 
then indulge your natural bent, with great 
adyantages. It's not easy to abandon the 
pursuits to which we have taken a fancy in 
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our youth. But, in any country, new or old, 
the same qualities that command respect and 
consideration for a rich man, are an effectual 
bar to his meeting sympathy or encourage- 
ment, so long as he is poor. It is precisely 
on the same principle, that a man who is 
remarked for those peculiarities that generally 
accompany superior talent, is slower to suc- 
ceed, than one who, deficient in talent, excels 
in the more popular and insinuating qualifica- 
tions of adulation and obtrusiyeness ; who has 
nothing in him to offend the vanity of others, 
and panders to their self-complacence : but let 
the belief of his superiority once take hold on the 
public mind, these same peculiarities, that had 
previously retarded his popularity, assume the 
opposite tendency, and confirm and extend it. 
When an oddity, for instance, does become 
a favourite, the more extravagant his eccen- 
tricities are, the more imdivided will be the 
admiration of the public, which, by the way, 
proves the intense servility of society. While 
you are obscure, they will trample on you; 
but only rise into notoriety, and they will 
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venerate you, for your very contempt of 
themselves, and your violation of their dearest 
prejudices and most sacred superstitions." 

" Indeed, Allejm, I believe all that ; on one 
point, at least, I have made up my mind 
unalterably — to die in the street, rather than 
teach another hour, while I live." 

"Never be afraid. Jack! A man with 
energy in his nerves, ambition in his soul, 
and brains in his head, should laugh at 
misfortune, and make her turn the wheel; 
once the gossamer is broken, he goes a-head." 

" Here's a full glass to your success," said 
Oldsworth, " and I hope we may meet again, 
mdiorihua auspiciis. I have heard so much 
of you from AUeyn, that I almost fancy we 
are old acquaintances." 

" To be remembered," said Bryan, " faith- 
fully and sincerely, is one grand nepenthh for 
human misery. And how few think of us 
when we cease to be useful to them ! Talking 
of that, Alleyn, I heard all about Ellen. 
There, one of my last and longest dreams was 
dispelled ; but I just drew a sponge across my 
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memory : she's not worth a place in it. I have 
hong up my votive tablet on the wall ; and 
still it is a saddening conviction to feel that 
all our tenderness and generosity have been 
lavished in vain ; and why, after all, should 
it sadden us? Is not the object worthless, 
and Its loss a gain? But then, it is our 
disappointment that we mourn; the ruin of 
our air-built castles ; the profitless expenditure 
of so much priceless treasure ; so much heart's 
pure essence, that can never flow so pure 
again. It is the lost love, not the false love, 
that we weep for. 'Tis alls of a piece with 
the rest. If ever I have to give fortune a 
receipt in full, she'll have a long biU to settle." 

" Now," said I, " Jack Bryan, I have one 
request to make before we go." 

" 'Tis granted, Alleyn, whatever it is." 

" Then, you'll take this with you, from an 
old friend," I continued, handing him my gold 
Geneva and chain, ^^and while it measures 
the time for you, 'twill remind you of one, 
whose friendship no time can measure." 

" From you, Alleyn," he said, as he drew 
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his hand hastily across his eyes, and his Voice 
trembled a little, " I cannot well refiise a 
present : you are one of tiie few who would 
think of offering a memento like this, to a 
man disowned by the whole world, and of 
the still fewer from whom I would accept it." 

" Tm thinking. Jack," said I, wishing to 
change the subject, " of reading for a scholar- 
ship. What do you think of my chance?" 

"You'll succeed, with the greatest ease, 
for two reasons ; because you don't want it, 
and because you are the best classic among 
the candidates. If you were a poor devil, 
whose whole existence depended on it, you'd 
be disappointed. I wonder how I ever 
succeeded in that way. I was never beaten : 
and, perhaps, that was one of my greatest 
misfortunes. But for that, I should never 
have been ambitious, or kicked about the 
world as I am. That reminds me of a curious 
adventure I had sometime ago. I was stay- 
ing in Liverpool, making a few guineas by 
deUvering public lectures, and walked down, 
one day, to the docks, with an Irish acquaint- 
ance, George Onslow." 
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" What's that?" I cried, starting, suddenly, 
as the name caught my ear, " Onslow, did 
you say ? Who is he ? Did you know much 
of him?" 

"Holloa! There's four questions all in 
one. Something exciting in that name, I 
fancy. I'll tell you all I know about him. 
I saved him, one night, in Bold-street, from 
the best part of a beating. He had been 
knocked down, and, apparently, disabled, 
when I came by, and laid about me like an 
Irishman. Not knowing his name or resi- 
dence, I brought him to my own lodgings, 
and we afterwards became very intimate; 
but he did not improve on acquaintance. 
At least, I did not find him very congenial. 
He said he had some property in Ireland, and 
is an Irishman, and that he was about being 
married to a cousin of his, of whom he spoke 
very enthusiastically." 

" Her name? Did he mention it?" 

" Her name ! — tarn cito ! — ^yes, the name, I 
think, was Harriette Onslow." 

" D n it ! then it's the same !" 
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"Why, what's the meaning of all this, 
Alleyn ? Ah ! I see, there's some jealousy in 
the way?" 

" Well, perhaps there may soon be : but I 
wish I could hear more about him." 

"Then, if ever you do, the more you 
know, the less you'll like him, I suspect ; and 
beware of encountering him, in any competi^ 
tion ; for he is mean and cunning, and these 
qualities, for a time, at least, can always 
defeat generosity and candour." 

"I beg your pardon. Jack: go on with 
your story." 

" As my usual good luck would have it, 
I went on board a Dublin steamer, with 
Onslow, who came to see a friend of his off; 
and, by some inadvertence, remained so long 
there, that she moved off, before I recollected 
where I was. Rushing on deck, in terror 
and perplexity, I explained to the captain 
that I was not a passenger, and requested 
him to put me ashore, which he very 
obligingly refused to do. The idea of being 
brought to Dublin was much the same thing 
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as to thrust one's head into a wasps' nest; 
and, if I could not get back, to deliver my 
next lecture, the only crrcumstance to redeem 
me from the character of a swindler was, that 
I had drawn no money. My first impulse 
was to plunge into the Mersey, as I heard 
the captain vociferate ^ full speed,' and take 
chance for coming alive to land ; but, as this 
would probably find its way into the news- 
papers, I thought it more advisable to go on, 
and remain concealed, if I could, in the vessel, 
until she put to sea, on her return. 

We had not proceeded far when we ran right 
into a thick blue fog ; our steam was shut off, 
and we went crawling along at about two miles 
an hour. This was most intense torture to 
me ; for, in my present state of mind, where- 
ever it pleased misfortune to take me, it would 
have been some relief to be moving quickly. 
I was sitting, nearly insane, upon the deck, 
when I saw the foam of another paddle, 
sparkling out under the fog, and a large 
steamer close by, looming out, gigantic and 
misty, into view. She was of course going up 
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the Mersey, and renewing my supplications to 
the captain, I succeeded, to my infinite joy, 
in prevailing on him to transfer me. It was 
only when I explained that I had, by mistake, 
been brought out in a boat in which I had no 
intention of embarking, and that I wanted to 
go with him into port, that the second captain 
admitted me. When I stood again upon 
deck, I breathed Ifreely — as far as the atmos- 
phere permitted — and, when we emerged from 
the fog, my heart grew light, as I heard the 
rapid stroke of the engine. In a short time 
I inquired, carelessly, how soon we should be 
in Liverpool. ' In Liverpool?' replied the 
mate, to whom I had addressed myself, ^ some 
tin.e'aext«>.w, maybe, if onrUneU 
changed.' ^ In the name of heaven, then, said 
I, paralyzed by a horrible suspicion of his 
being serious, where are we going to?' 

* Bristol, sir.' * You're not joking?' said I, 

* No, faith,' said he, ' nor in any humour for 
it either.' Good God ! I exclaimed, inwardly, 
what am I to do? All day and all night I 
paced the deck of that cursed boat, alternately 
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driving myself mad, by reflecting on my stu- 
pidity and misfortune, and then calming down 
my fruitless excitement, and resigning myself, 
passively, to anything that may befall me. 

In the morning, I was landed at Clifton, 
with just three shillings in my possession, in a 
city where I knew no single human being- 
no one to borrow from — no one to earn from. 
I wandered up and down aU day, after writing 
to Liverpool, to account for my absence; all 
day, among busy multitudes, every one of 
whom had something profitable or agreeable 
to do : and there I was, alone, and unheeded 
— alone with my misery. Many a time, that 
day, was I tempted to make it my last ; but 
some inward admonition stayed my hands 
and my steps. Evening came on, and I went 
into a low tavern, in the Haymarket, near 
the Arcade, to get some dinner; or, rather, 
some breakfast. One of my three shillings 
was gone ; and, as I looked at the remaining 
two, I envied even the beggar by the door, 
who extended his hat as I passed out. Tired 
in body and mind, I walked, almost uncon- 
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sciously into a house, where I saw there was 
a billiard-table, and sat down in silence by 
the fire. Here I nodded asleep, until I was 
awakened by some noise in the room; and 
hearing somebody wish for some one to play 
roulette with him, a sudden idea — a hope — 
flashed across me; and, starting up, I said, 
rU play. The game went on, and I soon 
won at every turn, until I was like a drunken 
man, through joy of having more money than 
I had seen for a long time. I went to a 
hotel, and was soon asleep, resolving to start 
for Liverpool next morning, by the most 
speedy conveyance I could find. I break- 
fasted early, and paid my bill ; but, as I was 
leaving the house, I found myself collared by 
a policeman. The note I had given the 
waiter was bad ! I looked at the rest — they 
were all bad — ^they were all seized ! Can you 
imagine, or can I describe, the hell that 
burned within me at that moment? I was 
sorry I had not drowned or poisoned myself 
the day before.'' 

" Heaven and earth ! What a predicament ! 
Go on Jack !" 
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^' I was of course taken before a magistrate. 
The court was crowded: 'twas all the same 
to me ! I told him the whole story. ^ It 
may be aU true/ said he, ' but appearances, 
you know, are against you. Have you any 
acquaintance in town to identify you?' Not 
one, said I — not one. ' Then,' said he, * you 
must remain in cnstody, until we know more 
about you.' I looked up, accidentally, and 
saw, close beside me, the man from whom I 
had won the money, and, beckoning a police- 
man, told him of my discovery. He was 
instantly arrested. At first, he denied all 
recollection of me, or knowledge of the facts. 
I persisted. I cross-examined him. He com- 
mitted and contradicted himself. He was 
searched, and other notes were found with 
him, resembling those he had given me. I 
was then set free; but that was not all. — 
During my own examination I had been 
exploring all my pockets, for some letter, or 
some document, that might serve to confirm 
the account which I was giving of myself, 
and I now held in my hand an old worn 
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pocket-book, which I had not opened for an 
incalculable time, and, in one of the most 
secret penetralia of this, I found, crammed 
and squeezed into a comer, behind some letters 
of Ellen Colville's, an old Bank of Ireland 
note for five pounds. If it was for five 
thousand, it could not have been more 
welcome. How or when it had come there 
was inexplicable ; but there it was, smiling at 
me, with its fine, old, honest, dirty face. 

Gently and affectionately I smoothed the 
wrinkles of time upon its faded countenance, 
before I parted for ever from my old friend, 
who had accompanied me, in disguise, through 
evil and good report; and, in less than an 
hour after I had exchanged it for four pieces 
of gold, and seventeen pieces of silver, I was 
shortening the road to Liverpool, seated 
behind four fast-trotting horses. I arrived 
just in time to prevent an announcement of 
the postponement of my lecture; and, in 
due time, stood upon my platform, as coolly, 
as if all the vexations of the last two days 
were only the distorted creations of a hideous 
dream." 
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" By Jove, Jack," said I, " If you write a 
history of your adventures, some time or other, 
you'll make a fortune of the book." 

It was now past four o'clock, and full time 
to take to the road. Bryan accompanied us 
into Brunswick-street, where he took leave of 
us, in tears ; and, walking about for a while, 
we got into college at five. 

" Poor Jack," I soliloquized, " may heaven 
grant you some days of ease and independence ! 
There you are — with a buoyant and indo- 
mitable courage — a scholar, a gentleman, and 
a poet, and still poor. Such is the lot of the 
gifted!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Damon passe les niiits en chansons, en repas : 
Que Yous importe il, si yous ne Yeillez pas. 

Sang. 

Blue were her ejes as the fairy flax; 

Her cheek as the dawn of daj; 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn bad. 

That opes in the month of Maj. 

LONOFMIiLOW. 

Haying rashly undertaken to breakfast 
with Oldsworth — as my habit of night-walk- 
ing and vigil-keeping generally interfered 
with the regularity of my movements durifig 
the early part of the day — ^I proceeded, while 
yet in a state of transition from sleep to 
waking, toward the scene of hospitality, 
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where I found a numerous company, variously 
employed. The host, in the true spirit of 
academic freedom, was reposing from the 
fatigue of a sleepless night, reclining, at full 
length, on a sofa, and resigning all culinary 
cares to the taste and industry of his guests. 
Stuart was busily engaged in making tea and 
coffee. Barker was improving his complexion 
by toasting red herrings on a short fork. 
Kennedy was slicing some cold beef: and 
Feargus M'Morrough was seated on a low chair, 
in sidlen silence, with a shade over his right 
eye, and an extensive contusion on his fore- 
head, carefully cutting a stick of Cavendish, 
with a bowie knife, into thin shreds. 

"Tis early for you to be out, Alleyn," 
observed Barker. 

"Did you ever hear of a man," said I, 
" sitting up all night to be up early ?" 

" Ah ! so I thought. You're the worm that 
keeps out of the way of the early bird. Fm 
sorry I did not meet Jack Bryan. 1 got a 
long history of him from Oldsworth, when I 
let him in this morning." 

G 2 
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" When you let him in? How was that?" 
" rU tell you, sir, how it was. I came in at 
twelve last night, and found that I had locked 
myself out of my rooms by leaving the key 
inside. You know Tm seldom at a loss for a 
contrivance, and I began to look about me. 
There was no candle-light anywhere ; at least 
not where I was acquainted, and so I went 
prowling about the gate, to lay hold of some- 
body I knew. Nobody came. It struck one 
o'clock ; and, while I was making up my mind 
what to do, I sang a song or two under the 
library. Well, as the affair was becoming 
serious, I thought of going up again, and 
stepping out of the landing-window, and along 
the sills, into my own ; bHit I was too sober 
for that. At last, a brilliant idea occurred 
to me : I recollected that the painter's ladder 
was on the stairs. It was too short for my 
own window, and just the height for this ; so 
I came in, and lit a candle. I knew Oldsworth 
could not be in till five, and rolling myself up, 
like a hedgehog, in the blankets, I lay down 
upon his bed. I then resigned in his favour. 
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and finished my night's rest here on the sofa." 
"What happened you, Feargus?" I inquired, 
" you're a little disfigured." 

" You may well ask," replied M'Morrough, 
grinding every word slowly between his teeth ; 
" but it's not what happened me, but what's 
going to happen some other people to-night. 
That's the question. Are you going to the 
theatre to night?" 

"Yes, I have promised to go with some 
ladies." 

" Shirk the ladies ! Come to the gallery — 
'twill be worth your while; not to speak of 
your help being wanted." 
" What is it all about, Feargus?" 
" You see the state I'm in. I was 
surrounded by a mob, yesterday morning, 
and beaten, and knocked down, and trampled 
on, because I wouldn't take oS my hat foi 
some common speech-making scoundrel, that 
they were following through the town. The 
miserable slaves! Wait a while — won't I 
pitch into 'em, and give some of them sore 
heads and broken bones beforel sleep to-night." 
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" To think of my caUing out for any four of 
'em to come before me, and give me fair play ! 
Of all the rows that ever were fought, we'll 
have a real first-rate scrimmage. Won't you 
come, Alleyn? Tour science is worth two 
men. Pitch the ladies to .*' 

" Well, Feargns, the fact is I have a 
particular object in going with them this 
evening; but, as they'll probably go away 
after the first play is over, I'll contrive to go 
up, and do what I can." 

" They may as well go at nine o'clock ; for 
the devil a word they or anybody else shall 
hear from that out! — Heavens and earth, 
what execution I ttill do to-night ! There's 
twelve of us going up. I'll baptize a new 
stick I bought, in some blood and brains, I 
suspect." And thus Feargus continued all 
day, lashing and goading himself into the 
fiiry of a wild beast, until, when the hour 
came on, he was like a buU, worried, and 
teased, and infuriated, and turned loose, 
maddened and foaming, into the arena. That 
night he was a frightful spectacle. 
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We were seated comfortably round the 
table, when another guest entered the room, 
habited in a sombrero hat, and light blue 
Prussian trousers, and emitting the smoke of 
a cigar from his nostrils, in two long thin 
streams, that curled up gracefully at the ends. 
This was, as may be presumed, a German, 
from whom Oldsworth and I had been 
receiving some lessons in his vernacular. 

" Och ! Meester Olesvort, I am so glat, 
dat is pleasant to contemplate." 

" Sit down, Mr. Heeren. What will you 
have?" 

" Veil, I vill haf some of dem fishes, and a 
tasse of cofiee, if you are so kind. Vil you 
haf some seegar? Dem is true Habana — so 
nice ! — de aroma is so sweet ! " 

" By the way," observed Stuart, I " have 
been perpetually hearing in the theatre, fellows 
calling out ' throw him over ! ' and I never 
saw it done yet." 

" By Jupiter ! that's a rich idea," exclaimed 
Feargus; "that's a spark on the tinder. — 
Please the fates, then, you'll see it to night. 
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As sure as the night comes, I'll fling some- 
body into the pit, if it was only to work 'em 
up to a fight." 

" Mein Got ! " cried Heeren, laying down 
his knife and fork, and staring, in horrified 
amazement, round the table, ^' you vill trow 
it down from de gallery ? He vill die, den ! 
He cannot lif !" 

" Devil a doubt of it," growled M'Morrough, 
" 'twill be a real slap-up affair." 

" Hah ! I tink it vill be slap-down," said 
Heeren. 

" Tou'U all be arrested," said I. " You'U 
have an interview with the major in the 
morning, and be bound over." 

" That's aU gammon," said Feargus. 

"Ta," said Heeren, *^dey vill play plack- 
gammon vid you all." 

" Well," said I, " I'll go round as soon as I 
can, with my short stick, and I wish we were 
all well over it." 

After breakfast, and lounging awhile over a 
glass of sherry and a cigar, we dressed, and 
went into town, to take a look at the girls ; but 
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about three o'clock, I fdt my eyes growiDg 
so heavy, that I could hold out no longer; 
and the weakness of the flesh prevailing over 
the wiU of the spirit, returned home, and 
went to bed. I was scarcely horizontal when 
I was fast asleep. 

I was aroused by my servant, who came to 
inquire if I was awake. 

"Yes," I replied,— " what's the matter?" 
with an indistinct feeling that I had some- 
thing or other to do, for which I ought to be 
awake. " What's the hour. Kit?" 

" 'Tis near seven, sir, and you ought to be 
up long ago ; 'twill take you a good half-hour 
to dress, yourself." 

" Is that all ? — and what the deuce, sir, put 
it into your head to disturb me at this hour 
in the morning?" 

"Wisha, you're a steady regular man. — 
God bless you! Sure, it's seven in the 
evening it is, and the ladies wiU be waiting 
for you ; but, sure, if you'd rather stay where 
you are, sleep it out, in God's name, and let 
*em go without you. 'Tis you that's the 

G 3 
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early bird," continued Kit, sotto voce^ as he 
left the room, "the sorra a know he ever 
knows the hour o' the day, or the day o' the 
week, no more than the grand Turk knows 
about a steam ingin/' 

I was now fully aware of what I was, or, 
ought to be, about; and, with the sorest 
reluctance and self-compulsion, flung myself 
out of bed, and. in little more than the half- 
hour specified by Kit, I presented myself at 
Mrs. Elton's, where I found the party for the 
theatre less numerous than I expected, con- 
sisting of but five other individuals. Had it 
been still smaller, it would have been worth, 
for me, the whole world beside, for it included 
Harriette Onslow. I was also gratified to find 
Mr. Gaveston present, because, being a very 
punctiliously ceremonious and chatty little 
gentleman, he was fully competent to take 
care of all the other ladies, in addition to his 
his own, who, by the way, was particularly 
exacting of all petty and childish attentions, 
and aflford me the opportunity of monopo- 
lizing the bright particular one. 
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Until this evening, I had not seen Harriette 
since the day when I had lent hei" the books, 
which she had returned unread, and though 
we both anticipated a meeting, which she had 
very indirectly given me the option of effect- 
ing, we were both considerably nervous ; both 
feeling that there was something to be 
explained. A slight blush, and downcast 
eyes, on my sudden appearance, must, I 
feared, have been perceptible to others. As 
they had been some minutes waiting for me, 
and the vehicles were at the door, we got 
under weigh immediately, and were soon 
seated in our box, where, by a little manoeuver- 
ing, I contrived to place myself in the front 
row, between Hariette and Mrs. Elton; the 
back seats being occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaveston, and the Misses Beauchamp — Mrs. 
Elton's sisters ; and as ladies generally expend 
some time in the little fussy arrangements of 
settling themselves in any place where they 
have some hours to remain, I thought it a 
favourable opportunity to snatch a glance at 
a small delta-shaped note, which Barker had 
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hastily thrust into my hand, at the foot of 
the stair-case; but I could neither find nor 
remember what I had done with it. As I 
looked round the house, I naturally directed 
my attention to the upper gallery, where I 
observed Feargus M'Morrough seated in front, 
surrounded by his followers, in close array. 
This I considered an imprudent arrangement, 
as our forces were always found to be most 
effective, when scattered up and down among 
the other spectators. I knew, however, that 
Feargus, who was our leader on such occasions, 
had not altered his tactics without some 
sufficient motive. 

The play was a skilfully-dramatized version 
of the ' Bride of Lammermoor,' and, in that 
shape, one of the most affecting tragedies I 
have ever seen — such another love-story as 
' Romeo and Juliet,' and containing some 
exquisite passages. Love — wild, tumultuous, 
deep, and resistless, martyrized with meek 
submission to cold inflexible cruelty — forms 
the theme of the drama and the tale. The 
trembling and confiding confessions of Lucy 
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to Ravenswood ; the slow and unpitied break- 
ing of her heart ; the silent and heart-rending 
restoration of the broken ring; the sudden 
entrance of Edgar, on the signing of the 
settlement; the wild harrowing shriek with 
which she swoons away, never to wake again : 
all these, powerfully presented as they were, 
told effectually upon the audience. I have 
often heard many of the ladies sobbing 
audibly, and some even of the less gentle 
sex I have seen shed tears, when this play 
has been well acted. 

" What do you think, Mr. Gaveston, of the 
moral of that play?" inquired Mrs. Elton, as 
the curtain fell. 

" I must say," replied Mr. Gaveston, who 
was engaged in administering a strong exhala- 
tion of acetic acid to his wife, "that the 
conduct of those two young people was 
extremely irregular. What is to become of 
parental authority, I should like to know, 
if young persons are to do as they please." 

" And what have you to say about it, Mr. 
AUeyn?" 
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" It appears to me," said I, " that it is a 
lesson to all heartless and calculating fathers 
and mothers, who cannot and will not feel 
how they desolate young, generous, and 
passionate hearts, and coldly trample on 
affections and emotions, that are worth more 
than all the gold that ever commanded the 
worship of a servile world; who sacrifice all 
that makes existence tolerable, for what they 
call prudent matches, which often prove very 
fatal and retributive mistakes. I know of a 
case in point, occurring at this moment. I 
could name a Lucy Ashton, in real life." 

" Oh ! my dear sir," said Mr. Gaveston, 
" these sentiments are too heroic for common 

use. If my son Dear me ! What's that? 

I hope we're not going to have any fighting. 
I have a strong antipathy to these irregula- 
rities." 

The diversion of Mr. Gaveston's discourse, 
from moral philosophy to passing events, was 
occasioned by an ominous agitation among 
' the gods.' Voices were growing sharp, and 
the human mass up stairs was beginning to 
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sway to-and-fro, with an uneasy motion, like 
the ground-swell presaging the coming storm. 

" Don't be alarmed," said I, to my female 
companions on both sides, " you're quite safe 
here. There is a storm coming though. It 
was sleeping all the evening ; but you'll hear 
some music presently." 

" I think," said Mr. Gaveston, laying his 
hand on mine, "we had better remove the 
ladies;" but his concluding words were 
drowned, in cries of *turn him out! knock 
the legs from under him ! down in front there ! 
0, never mind him ; he's only a tailor that's 
resting himself; let him stand up! Why 
don't you look behind you? Throw him 
over! — over with him!' And so it was; 
for while the house resounded with the usual 
war cries; 'throw him over,' was repeated 
with fierce and determined vehemence. Then 
came a clashing of sticks, and a rush ; and — 
I could scarcely believe my eyes — an unfor- 
tunate being was lifted, by several arms, upon 
the front partition of the gallery ; and, with 
an impetus forward, that carried him clear of 
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the gallery beneath, came rolling down, heels 
over head, into the pit. A universal cry of 
horror, and fear, and indignation, arose 
through the house. ' He's dead — ^he's dead !' 
was the general exclamation, and impreca- 
tions of rage and vengeance followed the 
shock. Women were gasping and fainting, 
and borne out insensible into the lobby. Eau 
de Cologne, aromatic vinegar, salts, and other 
restoratives, impregnated the atmosphere. 
Harriette had fainted away beside me; and, 
leaving the rest to Mr. Gaveston and another 
man, who had been lounging about us all the 
evening, I raised her in my arms, and forced 
my way to the saloon, where I laid my 
precious burden on an ottoman, and supported 
her head upon my breast until she recovered. 
As I still held her in my arms, I thought that 
moment the most transcendently happy I had 
ever known, and saw nothing, heard nothing, 
but that one lovely form, and the soul-enfolding 
music of that one voice. The row, however, 
was becoming serious. The manager appeared 
at the foot-lights, and after some unintelligible 
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pantomine, retired unheard, and the result 
seemed likely to be little short of the destruc- 
tion of the house. 

When my companion was sufficiently 
recovered, we proceeded through a rich variety 
of beauty in hysterics, to seek the rest of our 
party, whom we found in a most pitiable state 
of distress, and endeavouring, almost in vain, 
amid the general rush towards the stairs, to 
make their way to the carriages. Had 
Harriette not been there I should, before now, 
have been in the thick of the fight; but, 
engaged as I was, I naturally preferred lend- 
ing my arm to the protection of so much 
loveliness. At last, I saw them safely packed 
up and rolled away ; and, after promising to 
meet them at supper, when I should have 
ascertained further particulars, grasped my 
short stick, twisted my cloak round my left 
arm for a shield, and hastened round to the 
gallery. After running up about half-a-mile 
of stairs, I reached the scene of action. There 
was Feargus, with one arm round a post, 
dealing fearftd blows around him. His com- 
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panions, too, were making a fair stand. — 
Every fall among the enemy was recorded 
with a cry of ' Hurra — another for Hector !' 
"Is'nt this glorious?" cried Feargus, "ten 
minutes more, and we'll clear the house! 
Come, Alleyn, you devil, lend a hand, you're 
fresh." Thus encouraged, I set too in earnest, 
and with tolerable success. Five times I raised 
the cry of * Victory,' and received a stunning 
blow on the head, that threw me hors de com- 
bat for a while. At length, by mere pressure 
of human bodies, we were compelled to give 
way, and retreat down stairs. " Now," said 
Feargus, "here's the devil to pay!" The 
gas-lights on the landings were blown out as 
we passed them ; and, in total darkness, amid 
screams and curses, and blows and falls, 
barking of dogs, crowing of cocks, cries of 
women, and screeching of cats, the creaking 
of the old balustrades, smashing of glass, 
and other discords, we all rolled, in one 
undistinguished mass, into the street, where 
the work began again with the most rabid 
fury. But the Trinity men were game to the 
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last. Facing in aU directions, and striking 
silently and resolutely, we disputed every inch 
of ground. Feargus, who had worked himself 
up to the temper of a hyaena, inflicted the 
most wicked and infallible blows. With every 
motion of his arm, a man fell; and thus, 
mowing down a lane through our assailants, 
we at last reached the college, where we 
entered in a mass, and the gate was closed 
behind us, amid the groans and hisses of the 
mob. 

" What a pity it was," said Feargus, as he 
stood' by the fire in the porter's lodge, and 
wiped the blood off his stick : " there were 
not more of us — we might have cleared the 
house. Well, no matter, the worse luck now, 
the more of it another time ! " 

As I had to make my appearance at Mrs. 
Elton's, and could not return to my rooms 
without being shut in for the night, and as 
the mob had soon dispersed, I ventured again 
into the street; but, being totally unfit to 
appear as I was, and requiring to compose the 
derangement of my visible presence; and, at 
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the same time, to avoid the probable risk of 
walking to any more public locality, I repaired 
to Sandarabam's in Exchequer-street. When 
first I heard the name, Sandarabam, it ap- 
peared to me rather an odd phrase for a 
personal designation; and, upon instituting 
some philological inquiries, I ascertained that 
the christian name of a certain individual — 
whose surname is a matter of ultra research — 
was originally Samuel, which appellation, from 
a peculiar curvature of the tibicB and JibtdcB — 
that is, the shin bones — was modified into 
Bandy Sam; and this, for sake of euphony, 
further softened into Sandarabam. Here I 
found that the removal of some cataplasms of 
mud, would nearly qualify me for female 
society, and, while making an inspection of 
my habiliments for this purpose, I found in 
my watch-pocket Barker's note, which I had 
given up as lost. It contained the following 
interesting communication : — 

" Look out, about nine o'clock, for the 
terrific descent of our acrobat into the pit. 
We have contributed among us two sweeping 
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brushes, and a suit of old clothes. As his 
body is composed principally of cotton wad- 
ding, he cannot sustain much injury from the 
fall; but I hope he may come down easy, 
and hurt nobody in the pit. The excitement 
among the ladies will, of course, be intense : 
and I should not be suprised — as it happened 
long ago in Athens — to hear of some premature 
confinements. Come up as soon as you can. 

" C. B." 

By this intimation, much of the horror, 
which I really felt, was removed, and my 
apprehension of the consequences dispelled. 
It was only a sham after all, designed to 
awaken the latent pugnacity of the gods. 

Upon further examination, with the aid of 
candle-light, I found that I had suffered no 
injury, except a fortunately invisible contusion 
on my head. My hat, however, was reduced 
to a most indescribable and lamentable state 
of distortion and dislocation; not a single 
feature of gentility remaining distinguishable ; 
so that, after making my toilet afresh. 
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restoring, as far as possible, the symmetry of 
my hat; and cooling myself with a little 
brandy and water, I was sufficiently pre- 
sentable, about half-past eleven, to set out for 
Mrs. Elton's. Here I was beset with inquiries 
respecting the fracfls in the theatre, to which 
I replied as satisfactorily as one might, who 
was so apparently unconscious of the time and 
manner of its termination ; and, as the ladies 
had got well over their alarm, particularly when 
enlightened about the identity of the principal 
sufferer, the night passed away most agreeably, 
between dramatic criticism and other small 
talk ; and, seated by Harriette, who was more 
lively and unrestrained than usual, I felt that 
hours were never made for the happy ; and 
took no heed of the flight of time. It was 
a clear unruffled moon-lit night ; and, as we 
sat in a large back parlour, opening upon a 
grass garden, from which we were separated 
only by glass, with a single lamp on the table, 
that blended its light with the silvery scene 
outside, the effect was so detaining and 
tranquillizing, that we still lingered there. 
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while hour after hour fled by with the speed 
which belongs alone to the genial and winged 
moments of midnight. 

" Have you ever felt, Mr. Alleyn," said 
our literary hostess, ^^ an unaccountable 
pleasure in late hours? I think that, for 
reading, writing, thinking, or conversing— 
which is merely thinking aloud — that they 
are the most poetical and imaginative portion 
of our lives." 

" Have I, indeed !" said I, " one hour after 
twelve at night is worth thrice the time at 
any other part of the day. I know some 
prosaic, thick-blooded people, who prefer the 
morning for these purposes ; but 1 never could 
understand that. For my own part, I know, 
I am little better than a zoophyte, for any 
intellectual purpose, before breakfast. Of 
course, a man may read many things, or write 
sermons, or something of that sort, in the 
morning ; but I decidedly am persuaded that 
for anything really deserving to be called an 
exercise of the mind, night is the most 
congenial time. For the body, to be sure, no 
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time so seasonable as the morning ; and then, 
it's all a matter of taste, which system of the 
two we permit or desire to preponderate. The 
head is more or less excited after midnight, the 
imagination works more rapidly-better ideas 
too — but the great blessing of all is, that you 
can then shut out the whole world, all things 
real, and their annoyances; and draw un- 
molested from the rich mine — that is, more 
or less rich, but then most so — ^that then 
opens of itself." 

" That," rejoined Mrs. Elton, " is precisely 
my way of thinking. My greatest mental 
luxury is, when all the family are in bed, to 
undress, roU myself up in some loose warm 
garment, draw a sofa round across the fire, 
and read on interminably ; the only provoking 
thing is, that the hours are then so miracu- 
lously short, about twenty minutes each, I 
should say. A strange illusion, isn't it ? 
Locke says that we measure time by the 
number of ideas that pass through the mind." 

" And so we do, if we attend to the measure- 
ment, and are not in a reverie ; for instance. 
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if, at the end of one of those twenty-minute 
hours, you look back at the number of pages 
that you have read or written during its 
course, you can easily convince yourself that 
it was three times as long as you supposed ; 
but, the mere circumstance of the time 
passing more rapidly than one desires, woiUd 
account, in a great measure, for the apparent 
brevity of the hours." 

" That's it — ^that's just it — the other is 
merely a sophistry. I have never written much ; 
but I can easily suppose a sort of inspiration 
derivable from the view of the heavens at night, 
in tempest or in calm ; but, most of all, when 
the stars are visible. One could feel, I should 
suppose, as if one stood alone, and conversed 
with some spirit who dictated sublime and 
unearthly thoughts. There is a morbid 
pleasure, too, in standing alone by night under 
tall trees, and hearing them moan and sigh 
in the wind, like the ghosts of some giants of 
old, mourning over the degeneracy of their 
successors upon earth." 

" Yes, if it be not too cold. You may 
VOL. I. H 
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laugh ; but I assure you, that external, as well 
as internal cold, is a most effectual antidote 
to a poetical jitte; but the stars are indis- 
pensable. Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Shak- 
speare, have all included in their descriptions 
of night, ' the poetry of heaven,' ' those 
patines of bright gold, with which the floor 
of Heaven is thick inlaid." 

" By the way, whose description of night 
do you prefer ? — though, indeed, that's a 
question on which one may write an essay — 
but I mean, do you think that Homer's lines 
at the close of the eighth Iliad, have been 
excelled?" 

" Why, it is fashionable to give Homer the 
preference; but I'll back the lines in the 
Merchant of Venice, or Dryden's night-scene, 
or some passages in Byron against him. I 
would say, however, Shakspeare against them 
all, a toutvancey 

It was now past two, and I had been waiting 
to accompany Harriette on the way home; 
until I ascertained that she was to remain at 
Mrs. Elton's for some days — intelligence which, 
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although it disappointed me for the present, 
gave promise of future recompense and conso- 
lation ; as I could be certain of meeting her 
here whenever I pleased; and wanted an 
opportunity of leading her to some explanation, 
of gaining her confidence, and establishing an 
understanding between us ; and was tempted to 
indulge more sanguine hopes for the future, 
by the absence of that restraint and embar- 
rassment which had hitherto repelled my 
advances. The anxious look, the tremor of 
the voice, the cold, laconic reply, were all past 
and gone, I hoped, for ever ; and all wore the 
aspect of happiness and security. Lingering 
within the attraction of her presence, until 
the lengthening hours warned me to depart, I 
tore myself away at last ; and, as I pressed her 
hand, she raised those large soft eyes, with a 
kind and half-pitying expression: and the 
thrilling murmur of that low voice — 0, how 
it made my heart flutter, and my blood run 
quick ! 

Happier than I had for long years — 
perhaps than I had ever been — I wandered 
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along the silent streets, thinking only of her. 
Hopes and aspirations, visionary and illosiye 
as the phantoms pictured on the floating 
vapours of the bright mirage, — transient and 
ethereal as the fantastic splendour of a 
summer's cloud — came crowding upon me; 
and forgetting the place, the hour, myself, and 
all things real and earthly, I could see only 
her before me, blended with all the imagina- 
tions of my reverie. I heard nothing but her 
parting words still ringing in my ear, and 
felt only her hand passively resting within 
mine. 

Love and ambition ! how different, and yet 
how often and how near allied ! As we work 
onward, step above step, our every energy 
strained — our every faculty of mind and body 
bent up for the long and doubtful strife — as 
we rise toward that dizzy pinnacle on which 
our longing eyes are unalterably fixed, and 
men from below watch the perilous ascent, 
who can tell, if all the weary and patient toil, 
that dims the eye, and pales the cheek — all 
the nervous restlessness — all the strong and 
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inextinguishable perseyerance, be not to stand 
at last side by side with some proud beauty 
— some distant lode-star of the heart — to 
whom we had, from our obscurity, uplifted 
our yearning gaze, or, to raise with us some 
humble flower, blooming near the earth, and 
place her beside us on that haughty eminence ? 

And thus, as if in some witching dream — 
some syncope of my common and actual 
existence — I passed the interval of absence ; 
but the hour was now come, and I proceeded to 
prepare myself with the minutest care for my 
visit to Mrs. Elton's. 1 had scarcely con- 
cluded these preliminaries, however, when 
Stuart came to inform me that Barker had 
been identified and arrested on Saturday 
night ; and having been bailed out, was going 
to appear for examination in College Street. 
To the Police Office, therefore, we proceeded 
with all the careless ease of accidental visitors, 
and in a few minutes Barker was called up. 

" You stand charged, sir," said the ma- 
gistrate, in a tone of dignified severity," with a 
very serious oflfence. You were one of a party, 
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it appears, of coUege-men, who threw a man, 
with whom you quarrelled, from the gallery 
into the lower part of the theatre ? 

" Yes, your worship, I certainly cannot deny 
that charge," responded the prisoner. 

'^ The man, I am informed, was taken up 
dead?" 

" I am quite sure he must have been, your 
worship, — indeed, I should say, he was as 
dead as an Egyptian mummy, before he 
reached the ground at all." 

" Take care, sir, it is not a matter for 
jesting upon. I shall have to send this case 
to ." 

Here a note was handed up to the Bench 
by a policeman, the perusal of which seemed 
to mitigate the indignation of his worship 
very considerably. 

" I understand, after all," resumed the 
stern functionary, "that it was merely a 
stuffed figure; still, the consequences might 
have been very serious. What have you to 
say for yourself, sir?" 

" I have merely to observe," replied Barker, 
" that the pleasure which I derive from your 
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worship's society is considerably diminished 
by the reflection that I shall have to pay for 
that enjoyment. I believe your worship does 
not usually deliver lectures gratuitously." 

" You cannot be permitted to make 
speeches here, sir," interposed the Bench. 

" If I understand your worship correctly," 
continued the prisoiier, " the privilege of rhe- 
torical display is reserved for the authorities." 

" The decision of the court is that you pay 
a fine of two pounds," said the magistrate, 
with an evident disposition to cut short the 
dialogue. 

" That's very unfortunate," replied Barker, 
" I have but one sovereign." 

" Well, then, you must get another." 

" Get another ! " echoed Barker in horror. 
" Would your worship have me become a 
rebel ; go and join Papineau ! " 

" Lock that gentleman up," said the Bench, 
*' until he pays two pounds." 

The money was paid accordingly, and the 
prisoner took leave of his worship with the 
most exaggerated politeness. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Que de vos y de mi, Senora — 
Que de yos y de mi diran ? 

Cantica. 

Far, far away, O ye 
Halcyons of memory. 

Shsllbt. 

I HAD been, for some time, alone in Mrs. 
Elton's drawing-room, sadly at a loss for 
some temporary occupation to tranquillize my 
nerves. Every painting, and print, and 
statuette, and curiosity, I had already got by 
heart; and had also been devising various 
innocent Uttle stratagems for drawing the 
conversation to a particular point, in case I 
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should find Harriette by herself. All these, 
however, I was quite certain I should forget 
at the very moment when they might be most 
available. At length, as a last resource, I 
took up one of the morning newspapers ; and, 
as I looked apathetically up and down the 
columns, my attention was arrested by the 
following paragraph. 

" Disgracefvl Outrage.-^It is our painful 
duty to record another of those scandalous 
violations of public decorum, in which the 
alumni of Trinity College appear for some 
time past to find their principal amusement. 
On Saturday evening, at the Theatre Royal, 
some miscreants, of the class by courtesy 
called gentlemen, precipitated an unfortunate 
and unoffending man from the upper gallery 
into the pit; and we understand that when 
he was taken up, life was extinct. Several 
persons in the pit also were severely injured. 
It is, we should say, high time that the 
municipal authorities should interfere to put 
a stop to these outrages, which not only mar 
the harmony of our public amusements, but 
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are really not to be tolerated in any civilized 
community." 

" Very good indeed," said I, " that is rich. 
0, ye penny-a-liners, servum pecusi Here, 
there, and everywhere; poking out, scraping 
up, making, and distorting — how amusing is 
your virtuous indignation ! Sermons even in 
stones ! " 

" Oh, Mr. Alleyn," said Mrs. Elton, as she 
entered the room, " you have just come in 
time. I have a particular favour to ask, 
which Fm sure you won't refuse." 

" You need only name it — 'tis granted — 
Tuu8^ Regina^ quid (yptes^ 

" Well then, you are to come out driving, 
just now, with Miss Onslow and me. Tou 
are to stay for dinner in a quiet way ; and 
remain all the evening long." 

" You have only made me too happy — 
Hea nimium felix^ 

Harriette now made her appearance, looking 
so irresistibly lovely, and gracefiil, and almost 
ethereal, that I could scarcely avoid feeling 
myself unworthy of more than common civility 
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from such a creature. Her dress, too, had 
been judiciously chosen for her style of beauty. 
A blue satin bonnet, trimmed with some pale 
faintly-blushing flowers, a short pelisse edged 
with white fur, and her favourite bronze- 
coloured boots, enhanced her natural advan- 
tages. Her appearance agitated me so much, 
that I believe Mrs. Elton perceived my con- 
fusion ; and, in order to conceal it, I began, 
while speaking, to turn over the leaves of a 
music-book, until I came upon the song '' My 
own blue bell," which brought my perplexity 
to a climax, little alleviated by an inquiry of 
Mr. Elton, if I were looking for sortes. 

" A 5(>r5," said I, " it is oiAjfors^ after all." 

" And may become sortior^^* retorted Mrs. 
Elton. 

" Which," replied I, " should rhyme to 
/orfoor." 

"And very justly, too," rejoined my classical 
friend, "but this skiomachy is not fair towards 
Miss Onslow." 

To my infinite relief, as well as Harriette's, 
who perceived that she had been the subject 
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of our nnintelligible aUosions, the carriage 
was annoanced: and, in the prospect of a 
more agreeable evening than I had anticipated, 
I recovered my self-possession, and began to 
indulge my usual loquacity. 

I certainly did spend a happy day- On 
looking back through the mist of time, I 
believe it was one of the few really happy 
days that at distant intervals have diversified 
the years that have passed so roughly over 
my head. With two such companions, it was 
ended before I imagined it well begun. 

To enjoy so long and so fireely the society 
of one whom I now loved so intensely, was a 
sort of dreamy intoxication: while, even of 
itself, the company of Mrs. Elton would have 
added wings to time. In the evening — as it 
may probably have been designed by Mrs. 
Elton — Harriette and I were the sole occu- 
pants of the drawing-room, for a considerable 
time before the arrival of any other guest; 
and, though I had intended to approach, 
gradually and indirectly, to the unsatisfactory 
subject of the books, which was still lingering, 
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like a thorn in my mind ; she looked so free, 
and calm, and happy, that I could not bring 
myself to utter a single sentence that might 
ruffle the tranquillity which I had never, until 
now, seen her enjoy. I was looking at her 
in silence for a few moments, as she sat upon 
a low ottoman, in one of those highly-orna- 
mental evening dresses, which were then 
fashionable, and have since, in the degeneracy 
of decorative taste, been barbarously exploded. 
It consisted of what ladies call " a body," or 
corsage of rich spangled satin, with a robe 
and sleeves of some white gauzy material; and 
her only head-dress was her own luxuriant 
hair. I was about making some awkward 
attempt at conversation, when she anticipated 
me by observing, 

" You are thoughtfal this evening, Mr. 
AUeyn?" 

" Ah, yes — a little — my eyes were busy, 
and so my voice was idle." 

" Come," said she, not affecting to perceive 
my meaning. " Suppose we try a little 
music? It may quicken your fancy." 
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^^ I shall be most happy ; though music is 
but an indiflferent renovator of the spirits." 

" Do you think so ? Well, I cannot alto- 
gether agree with you. Though it may not 
banish our solicitudes for ever — what can ? — 
it lays them asleep for the time ; or substitutes 
an imaginary sorrow for the real. It is an 
anodyne. An opiate may not be a bad remedy, 
after all." 

" It would be a pity to refiite your charming 
logic: but, what shall we sing?" , 

" You must know, I have some old-fashioned 
tastes, with respect to songs. You have just 
opened there a great favourite of mine, * Oft 
in the stilly night.' Do you take the first. I 
have a penchant for singing seconds." 

I had never before heard her sing. Her 
voice was always a gliding music : but now, 
its soft echoes entered into, and vibrated in 
my very soul. It was some such sound as 
one may hope to hear in Heaven. 

" You sing," said she, " this evening much 
better than you talk." 

*' It would be strange indeed," I replied. 
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" if from such inspiration I did not draw some 
conception of sweet sounds." 

" Ah, no ! I don't sing well now. I want 
practice. Mrs. Elton has been telling me 
that the last lines of that song are a translation 
from one of the Eoman poets. How intimately 
she knows all about the ancients !" 

" Yes. She is quite correct. Did you ever 
hear of Virgil, Harriette?" 

Starting to hear herself addressed with such 
unusual familiarity, she fixed her eyes upon 
me for an instant, and then cast them down, 
while a burning blush overspread her face and 
neck, half hidden from me by her long silky 
ringlets. 

"Forgive me," said I, hastily: — "for 
heaven's sake, don't be offended with me. If 
you could only know how far it is from any 
intention of mine to hurt you, by the slightest 
word, or most passing thought — I shall be 
really very unhappy until you say you forgive 
me." - 

While I spoke, scarcely knowing, in my 
trepidation, what I said, she kept her head 
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bent over the piano, and tapped unconsciously 
upon one repeated note; until, at last, as I 
still urged my prayer, she said, almost inaudi- 
bly, " Well, I do forgive you ;" extending her 
hand, and raising her eyes to mine, with a 
bright and gentle smile. 

" And may I still," I inquired, encouraged 
by that look, '^may I still call you Harriette?'' 

A faint "Yes" richly rewarded my audacity, 
and 1 had scarcely kissed the soft hand which 
I still held, when a foot-fall sounded on the 
stairs, and the dialogue, which was fast 
approaching a climax, closed for the present. 
The intruder was no other than Mr. Thompson, 
rather popular about that time as a savant ; 
still more popular as an oddity, and very 
extensively lionized. He had written, or at 
least published, very little, and his great 
attraction was the fluency and eccentricity of 
his conversation. His personal appearance, 
elaborately negligent, though it almost recom- 
mended him, would inevitably be a disqualifi- 
cation to any other individual. In fact, had 
a stranger been asked for a concise description 
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of him at sight, he would very probably say 
that he was a very ugly and a badly dressed 
gentleman. He was followed, in a few 
minutes, by Mrs. Elton ; and Oldsworth, who 
had been invited in the course of the day, and 
some half-dozen other guests, arriving shortly 
after, made up our party for the evening. 
Mr. Thompson began, after awhOe, to apply 
himself to what seemed to constitute the chief 
occupation of his life, which was the enuncia- 
tion of the most startling paradoxes, and their 
logical defence, upon obvious and universally 
recognized principles. He was a strange 
figure, as you saw him expatiating, among a 
circle of listeners, with his long thin black 
hair combed back from his forehead, his loose 
clumsy black coat hanging from his pointed 
shoulders, as if suspended upon two pegs, and 
his white cravat, twisted loosely round his 
neck, so that the knot generally worked itself 
round under his ear. Though it was my fate 
in general to be drawn into these discussions, 
and to be occasionally listened to with a 
patronizing toleration, 1 resolved, on this 
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occasion to eschew philosophy ; to confine my 
attentions to the young ladies, whom I Jsaw 
forming a halo round the piano, and devote 
my talents to the lighter attractions of music 
and small-talk. I could not, however, avoid 
hearing some fragmentary snatches of the 
dialogue in which Mrs. Elton and the great 
talker were engaged. 

" I'll tell you what it is," said Mr. Thompson, 
in reply to some observations respecting senti- 
mental people, ^' the most unmitigated misfor- 
tune that ever befell any human being, male or 
female, is that sensitive and painful straining 
of the internal nerves, commonly known as 
a sentimental idiosyncrasy. By that fatal 
organization, women are led astray, in the 
generosity of their confidence, from that strict 
observance which society requires for its bye- 
laws. A life-long degradation — a bitter self- 
contempt — a vain and mocking remorse — are 
the inevitable results. A man, if his intellect 
be feeble, becomes a greater fool than nature 
made him : if his mind be strong and active, 
he falls at last into misanthropy. Besides, 
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your sentimental people are never understood. 
The world never does them justice. Their 
feelings, cast back upon them, entail misery 
upon themselves, and not seldom upon others. 
A man, so afflicted, and cursed besides with 

absolute power . Let us take an instance. 

Suppose, now, the emperor, Nero, ." 

" The emperor, Nero !" echoed the lady, in 
astonishment. 

" Yes, madam. The emperor Nero was 
one of the most miserably sensitive and 
sentimental beings that ever lived, to curse 
the hour of his birth into a world where he 
could find no sympathy. He would shed 
tears at the representation of a tragedy. He 
would melt away into a hysteria of deep ten- 
derness at the performance of a piece of 
artistic music; and if he had been always 
approached through those feelings, he would 
never have become the monster into which 
loneliness of heart converted him. He would 
neither have been so intensely miserable him- 
self, nor would he have been able to retaliate 
his wretchedness upon others. When he 
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wished that all mankind had but one neck to 
sever, it was because he had never found 
among them one congenial heart. His 
cruelty was not natural ; but forced upon him, 
as the sole vent of his own misery. He never 
found the ideal after which he longed ; and, 
like a moral Procrustes, he decimated the 
world for being below his standard. His 
misanthropy, at last, and most naturally, 
ended in insanity." 

" Well, your theory is certainly very 
strange." 

" But, nevertheless, true. There is nothing 
more strange than truth. Error has expelled 
it from the world; and, whenever it returns 
to shew it's face, it is pelted back again to 
solitary confinement, with stones, and mud, 
and dead cats." 

" Come here, Mr. Alleyn," said Mrs. Elton, 
in an elevated voice ; " we want you here 
very badly." 

"I should be truly happy," said I, "to 
assist you, and be edified; but I am so 
supremely happy here among the girls, that I 
reaUy . 
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" Oh, well. It's a land of liberty. I should 
be sorry to ." 

" There you're wrong again," said Mr. 
Thompson. " 'Tis no such Utopian thing as 
a land of liberty. 'Tis impossible that any 
civilized country can. We have a system 
among us of social excommunication : a sort 
of moral inquisition, in presence of which 
Liberty tears the garland from her head, in 
despair, and puts on mourning. Can any 
man here think, act, or speak, except accord- 
ing to laws as tyrannical as those of Chinese 
architecture? Can he even dress himself as 
he pleases? Take a Bedouin Arab, and 
recount to him the lingering tortures of a 
Chancery suit, and ask him what he thinks of 
our civilization. Can you call it a land of 
freedom, where every man is ruled by childish 
and unmeaning fashion. All fashion is imita- 
tion, and all imitation is servility; and where 
then is your liberty ? I tell you, the odalique 
in the seraglio, and the nigger among the 
sugar canes, are free compared to us. And 
the disease is spreading. The Turks are 
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beginning to dress like Englishmen. I dare 
say they'll soon send over to Sheffield for 
razors, too : and they're going to work a coal- 
mine in Thrace. Heaven help them! They're 
going to become civilized." 

" You will at least admit that our security 
of life and property — " 

" No, indeed I wont : as long as we have 
physicians and quacks, our lives are not safe : 
and surely no man is so simple as to dream 
of security for property in a land so infested 
with lawyers. When will people begin to 
think for themselves, and not take their 
opinions ready made up and labelled, like 
patent medicines ! " 

Having been for some minutes culpably 
inattentive to a small concert, with which 
Oldsworth and the girls were beguiling the 
flight of the great enemy; and being now 
recalled to take part in a duet, I lost the 
remainder of the discursive lectures of Mr. 
Thompson, for which I was, however, amply 
compensated. 

There is a certain feeling of sadness — ^less 
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or more — associated with the end of anything ; 
an enjoyment, an occupation, or even a task. 
We feel that something interesting has passed 
away from us for ever ; while sensations, more 
or less agreeable and elated, belong to all 
beginnings. A new existence of some sort 
is arising in connexion with our own, to 
become thenceforth a portion of our thoughts 
and memories. Thus, it was with a mingled 
feeling of regret and satisfaction, that I now 
took leave of Harriette. The first evening 
of our intimate acquaintance had closed ; and 
a new era was opening for us both, with all 
its vicissitudes of tremulous joy and crushing 
sorrow. 

As Oldsworth and I walked home together, 
our conversation turned naturally upon the 
events and impressions of the evening. He 
had, of course, perceived that I regarded 
Harriette Onslow as something more than an 
ordinary acquaintance : though I had endea- 
voured to avoid any perceptible partiality. 

" I have been very envious," he said, " to 
ascertain the peculiar tendencies of your taste 
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respecting the other sex ; and Miss Onslow is 
certainly a very splendid girl — and such a 
voice ! " 

" And you really do like her?" 

" Why, I dare say you would rather not 
hear any other man speak very enthusiasticaUy 
about her. Nevertheless, I do like her most 
particularly, though I'm quite certain I should 
never, in any case, fall in love with her, as 
you did. I can easily understand the charm 
of that easy quiet manner of her's ; and how 
interesting it would be to warm and excite a 
girl, so apparently unexciteable, into a reci- 
procal tenderness ; but, as I explained already, 
she's not in my favourite style — she's gentle, 
and kind, and affectionate, I'm sure — she 
reminds me of a painting of Ariadne, I saw 
some time ago." 

" Well, 'tis fortunate you did not fall in 
love with that picture." 

" yes, very — ^but who is she? Where 
did she come from?" 

" I wish to Heaven I could tell you that ! 
I don*t know. Poor girl ! she has, I think, 
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some secret sorrow: some mysterious terror 
appears to be haunting her now and then. 
And, 0, Oldsworth, what would I not give, or 
do, or dare, or suffer, to discover and dispel it ! 
She came here a short time ago, accompanied 
only by her mother." 

" She'll tell you all about it, of course; 
she's very much attached to you already." 
" How on earth do you know that?" 
" Why, I don't profess to be very lynx-eyed 
in these matters ; but, I flatter myself I can 
understand something of their semiology. It 
is a sort of intelligence that comes by a sexual 
instinct, and teaches us to interpret looks and 
indications that, in our own sex, would be 
unintelligible. But, waiving the philosophy 
of the thing, I saw her frequently fix her eyes 
upon you, when you seemed to be listening to 
something across the room; and what was 
still more remarkable, she once wrote or made 
some marks with a pencil upon a scrap of 
paper, which she deposited in some of those 
mysterious receptacles which women appear 
to have in various parts of their dresses : and 

VOL. I. I 
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then assumed as unconcerned a look as if 
nothing at all had happened. I have been 
often surprised at the dissimulation that 
women can practice — talk of their being -un- 
sophisticated ! Town or country, 'tis all alike 
— it must be natural." 

" Yes, but their position in society, parti- 
cularly when young and unmarried, forces aU 
that affectation upon them. Just consider 
how little liberty they enjoy. No more, as 
Mr. Thompson would say, than a Chinese 
architect; and I don't think it makes them 
any better, or more secure.' In fact, forms and 
ceremonies in any shape or degree, from a 
royal dinner-table to a sweep's ball, I look 
upon as a most absurd and delusive mockery. 
They always put me in mind of the observation 
which a prisoner, impeached of sacrilege, once 
made to the judge, " Keligion, my lord," said 
he, ^^ does not consist in brass candlesticks." 

" Well, you certainly have not been listening 
to Thompson for nothing — but I should like 
to see that scrap of paper." 

" 'Tis very singular: but I dare say 'twill 
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all come out, sometime or other. Time, time, 
time !" 

" Apropos of time, 'tis just twelve — time 
to go in. Come to my rooms, and we'll have 
somecoffee, and a smoke. And you shall me- 
dicate the beverage to your fancy ; cinnamon, 
saflfron, and all." 



I 2 
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a strong and imperishable attachment. So 
much freedom and candour had now become 
the character of all her words and actions, 
that I looked back upon all that had hitherto 
seemed unsatisfactory and constrained, as the 
result either of timidity, or some distressing 
and transient cause — ^some untoward accident 
now surmounted, and into which 1 now felt 
too secure and happy to inquire; so that, even 
had I an opportunity, which never offered, I 
could not have brought myself to hazard even 
an allusion to the past. 

Thus calmly was time passing away — I 
accepted no invitations, and divided my 
existence between my studies and my romance. 
I was even gratified to perceive that the great 
fancy ball, at which I had promised to be 
present, was postponed for three weeks. 

But this enjoyment, like most others that I 
have ever known, was transitory as it was 
intense. Once she returned home; all the 
embarrassment, and trepidation, and ill-sup- 
pressed alarm, that had tortured me of old, 
returned with aggravated symptoms. Many 
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' a time I was on the point of entreating her to 
disclose all, whatever it might be, and admit 
me to bear a portion of those cares and 
vexations of which she was evidently sinking 
under the undivided weight; and which 1 
would gladly have taken all upon myself, if, 
by so doing, I might restore the serenity of 
heart, which, during those few happy days she 
had enjoyed ; but so often did that same en- 
treating and deprecating look, and that sad 
and gentle smile disarm me. I found also 
after a time, so much difficulty in gaining 
admission to the house, that I determined, if 
possible, to discontinue my visits for some 
time ; and I thought — unkind as the thought 
was — that such an intermission might probably 
produce some favourable results. Accordingly, 
I absented myself for several days, confined 
myself to my rooms; devoted my thoughts, 
as exclusively as possible to study ; and 
endeavoured, more or less vainly, to shut out 
every idea of what was, notwithstanding all, 
incessantly and obstinately arising before me. 
This was a state of things so intolerable. 
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that it could not naturally continue ; particu- 
larly as I received no sign or intimation 
whatever, that my presence was desired or my 
absence regretted. I could stand it no longer. 
Having been reading all night, and keeping 
myself awake, with strong coffee and green 
tea, under the narcotic influences of Hermann 
and HephsBStion, I felt so fatigued and stupid, 
that I shut up the books, dressed myself; and 
went to steady my nerves by an hour's exercise 
on horseback ; and, after a glorious gallop that 
sent the blood bounding through its channels, 
I was so refreshed that I proceeded to pay 
some visits, and after leaving some rectangular 
proxies at several places, turned my steps to 
Harcourt Street, with little anticipation of 
the consequences by which that movement was 
to be followed. We had been conversing for 
some time on many indifferent subjects — if 
conversation it could be called, when I alone 
spoke, and she could scarcely be said even to 
listen : she appeared to be under some horrible 
spell and afraid to utter a sentence. At 
length, as I looked about the room, I perceived 
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upon a pier-table — like Bombastes Furioso — 
a hat ! My first impression was, that it must 
be my own, until I found that I held it in my 
hand. Congratulating myself then, upon 
having arrived at the very brink of a dis- 
covery, and determined to make the most of 
the opportunity, I approached the window, as 
if attracted by some noise in the street, and 
contrived accidentally to place my hat beside 
the other: this done, I resumed my former 
position, and suppressing all emotion, talked 
away as before. But when, to her evident 
reUef, I was taking my departure, I took up 
the suspected integument instead of my own, 
and was walking away with it, when she 
observed and reminded me of my mistake. I 
stared at her, with an expression of inquisi- 
tive amazement, and looked alternately from 
her countenance to the impropriated hat. All 
in vain ! Perplexed as I had always been, I 
felt now a degree of bewilderment actually 
distracting : and was going to seize her hands, 
and entreat for heaven's sake, some gleam of 
light upon all these cross purposes ; but she 

I 3 
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looked so wretched and terrified, that I could 
say nothing. I could only press her hand in 
silence with a reproachful smile ; and thought 
I could see a tear starting, and a slight quiver- 
ing of the lip. Poor dear girl ! 1 knew she 
could not be deceitful ; and I then swore to 
myself to discover all, for her sake and my 
own. But, this was not all. For the moment 
that I was holding that unfortunate hat, I 
looked into it, and saw the letters G. 0. 
written inside. This inscription, when I 
reflected awhile, induced me to suspect that 
the owner might be a relative, perhapp a 
cousin or a brother, who may have had some 
motive for concealment ; and I now recollected 
Jack Bryan's information, and that a large 
screen shut in from view one corner of the 
room, behind which it occurred to me that 
the owner of the hat may have withdrawn, 
upon my arrival. All conjectures, however, 
on this head and hat were deranged into utter 
confusion, on the next morning, by a letter, 
which I found in my box, containing this brief 
and emphatic denunciation. 
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" You are hereby solemnly warned, to desist 
from all further attentions to Harriette Onslqw, 
at your own peril and hers — you are desired, 
as you value your life, to forbear all inquiries 
about whatever may appear to you strange 
or unaccountable — ^yours she can never be — 
she is ahready virtually anothers." 

" Very good," said I, " we shall see. The 
days of XJdolpho, I should think, are past and 
gone. 

Of course I did not allow this billet to 
produce any further effect upon me, than to 
strengthen my resolution to draw out, and 
make the Whole complication, whatever it 
might be, as plain and patent as the catas- 
trophe of a novel. It was a very delicate and 
difficult matter, however, to take even any 
notice of the letter. It had no date or 
address; nor was any information conveyed 
respecting the identity or whereabouts of the 
writer. I could not reply to him, and if I 
could . If I could but meet her persecu- 
tor face to face, and see it out with him in 
any way, man against man ; deliver her from 
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him for ever, and then clasp her in my arms ; 
I should have ahnost cried like a child for 
joy. But I was like one fighting in the dark, 
against invisible enemies. My first intention 
was to go there at once, and prove that I 
disregarded all menaces ; but then I had no 
right to question her, or interfere — im- 
pertinently it may be — in private and domestic 
affairs. I then preferred writing to her, and 
making a full confession of my feelings, hopes 
and apprehensions; but, not having acted 
immediately upon either plan, I finally made 
up my mind to act boldly, openly, and inde- 
pendently, and go to visit her the next day. 
Following up this purpose, I made my prepara- 
tions with the most desperate calmness. 
Taking with me the letter, and two small 
pistols carefully loaded, lest the affair should 
come, as I hoped it would, to a crisis; I 
walked over slowly and deliberately, and was 
glad to find her at home, and, to all appearance, 
alone, for her mother now seldom appeared to 
meet me ; and when she did, took little or no 
share in the conversation. ^^ My dear Miss 
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Onslow," said I, " I have come to say to you, 
what I have often before now wished to men* 
tion; you wiU I hope believe in my sincerity, 
when I assure you that it would distress me, 
more than I can describe, to cause you one 
moment of the slightest uneasiness ; but, 
certain strange things have occurred, which 
render any further reserve on my part un- 
endurable and impossible ; you may, yes, you 
must have observed, that I felt and feel toward 
you fiur more than any ordinary or passing 
admiration — ^will you pardon me, if I say 
that it has become almost necessary to my 
existence to see and hear one whom I can 
never exclude from my thoughts? that I love 
you and for ever; and that in defiance of all 
menaces, no matter how mysterious; of all 
appearances, no matter how inexplicable, I 
must still do so ; in fact I cannot choose : can 
I hope that it is not in vain? that I may be 
made acquainted with any real or insuperable 
obstacles to my regarding this feeling as 
something more than a happy and transient 
illusion, to be roughly and cruelly dispelled?" 
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I almost forget how much, in my excitement, 
I earnestly and vehemently pleaded for myself; 
but, while I spoke, her colour changed 
alternately from crimson to the paleness of 
death; and, at last, bursting forth into a 
hysterical flood of tears, she placed her hand 
in mine ; and hid her face upon my shoulder 
— oh, Heaven! — that moment; as I closed 
my arms around her, and drew her throbbing 
heart close to mine, and kissed away her tears 
— ^that one moment was worth a whole life of 
ordinary existence! There are some brief 
passages in life, like precious gems scattered 
amid the sands of time! Then, while we 
stood there, while I held within my arm all 
that I loved on earth, clinging to my support, 
pale, trembling, weeping, and confiding, and 
now mine for ever ; if, in that tumult of wild 
rapture, any human being, who had dared to 
mar her peace or cross her happiness, stood 
before us — at that moment — for I was carried 
beyond the control of reason, — his last hour 
was come! I asked her, passionately, what 
she feared or whom " place me," I ex- 
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claimed, " between you and your tormentor ; 
for some such, I know and see there is — ^what- 
ever it is, let me take it all on myself, face to 
face, foot to foot, hand to hand ; now and then, 
and for ever." The screen now caught my 
eye, I stepped across the room, and pulled it 
aside, when behind it, resting on an easel, 
stood her portrait, exquisitely painted ! Sud- 
denly checked, I stood and gazed at the 
beautiful counterfeit, and as I looked from 
her to it . 

" Oh!" she cried, " don't ask to know it 
now, you shall hear it all, and meet it all, if 
you will; but, it cannot be to-day. Trust 
me ! 1 won't deceive you." 

" My own dear lovely girl," said I, " when 
then can you tell me all? when is all this 
torture to both of us to end? it is too much 
to be borne longer." 

" Oh, dear Henry, have a little patience ; 
would you not trust me for awhile? let me 
see, this is Thursday, come this day week ; and 
you shall hear a long, long, melancholy story," 

I left her then, and altogether forgot how, 
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or when I reached home. During the next 
three days, I could literally neither eat nor 
sleep. I could do nothing but read, and 
wander about at intervals, like a troubled 
ghost; counting the passing hours, until I 
should see her again. 

It was now Monday morning, and, as I sat 
thinking and guessing, and conjecturing about 
the coming interview, a letter was handed to 
me, which ran as follows : — 

" My dear Alleyn, perceiving by the news- 
papers, that the fancy-ball is to take place on 
Wednesday evening, I intend to take a roll 
up to you. Since I saw you last, I am growing 
mouldy. Nothing at all down here to keep 
one's blood in circulation. I have been getting 
drunk and sober; falling in love and out 
again, to try and keep myself alive. Tour 
friend. Sir MUes M'Dermot, was here last week, 
bent, like myself, on killing time ; so we had 
some shooting, and spent a day or two up to 
our necks in the river, trout-fishing ; but the 
days go by deuced slow. I wish you were 
down here ; but after all 'twould be much the 
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same ; you never enjoy anything but by fits 
and starts. It has been raining for some 
weeks back, to such a degree, that the people 
down here have become amphibious, and my 
spirits have sunk too low for the index of any 
barometer. Talking of amphibious animals, 
I feel very like that one so physiologically 
described by the showman, that cannot live 
on land, and dies in the water. I believe 
Kennedy is coming up, too ; and I believe also 
that his head like my own is a little affected, 
by solitude and monotony. He goes about 
here with a moustache large enough to stuff 
a mattress, and a crimson dressing-gown, 
trimmed with gold lace. I must make up for 
all this when I get into town, and then 
you shall see, what you shall see. I have 
Staytape at work on a fancy dress. 

" Tours infernally, 

" H. Stuart." 

And what had I to do with fttncy-balls? 
I was but a lonely wanderer among the care- 
less crowd I was associated with : and courte- 
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ously and civilly received in what was called 
society, because I had the means, and manners, 
and appearance of a gentleman. And that 
was all. But if I were in distress, in danger, 
in disgrace, I knew not two human beings 
who would move hand or foot to save me, 
except perhaps my college acquaintances, who 
were still uncontaminated by the world. If 
1 were dead, I should leave no blank in life — 
no eye would sparkle the less brilliantly — ^no 
heart would sink — no voice would tremble — 
no tear would fall upon my lonely and for- 
gotten grave. I had never known the deep 
and enduring affection of a mother, or the 
steady beacon-light of a father's care to guide 
me through the treacherous perils of my 
youth. • I had never known a sister's pure 
and tender love, nor the warm congeniality 
of a brother's friendship. And what would 
I not have given for any one of these ! My 
father and mother had died while I was a 
helpless infant : and all that I had ever seen 
of them were two small miniatures. As I 
often gazed upon these long-lost features, I 
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used to ask if the spirits of the departed may 
look upon and watch, like angel guardians, 
over those whom they had left and loved on 
earth — if I should ever, through all eternity, 
meet them, know them, speak to them. But 
there was now one sacred and secret solace, 
to which in the moments of my deepest de- 
jection, my heart would ever turn — as to a 
shady spring amid the desert— for new sup- 
plies of strength and courage. There was 
one lode-star to which my thoughts were ever 
drawn by an invisible attraction. When I 
mourned my solitude, with feelings and aflFec- 
tions capable of deep and tender love, her 
image rose before me ; and when 1 thought 
that she perhaps may love me, my heart 
swelled within its barriers, and my brain grew 
dizzy — well, I should soon see her again, and 

then . But, the suspense was torture; 

for one dark doubt would cast its shadow 
between me and my sunshine, that she may 
love me, and may never be my own. No ! it 
could not be ! By love only could such love 
as mine be paid ; and thus would 1 calm the 
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fluttering tumult within, and fearing to gaze 
too searchingly into the future, dream away 
the harmless uncertainty of the present. It 
occurred to me, however, after all, that I 
might as well diversify a few hours of the 
interval of my suspense by going to this baU. 
Not that I expected to enjoy it ; but that I 
may forget for a time the actualities of my 
existence. It would be pleasant also to look 
on quietly and stoically, and moralize upon 
the exhibition. And I had just made up my 
mind to go, when Barker and Oldsworth came 
to remind me of my engagement. 

The expected evening . had come at last. 
Stuart and Kennedy had arrived from Cork, 
and we all assembled in Oldsworth's rooms, to 
dress ourselves and each other — except Barker, 
who was resolved to win his wager. Stuart 
made a very fair attempt at Fra Diavolo. 
Kennedy wo« . HnngarL hn^ar uniform: 
and, if the costliness of the article could have 
made it distingul^ sui generis it certainly was. 
Oldsworth brought out a very fine new edition 
of Macbeth, and with his faultless figure looked 
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royal and stately enough. Having neither 
time, nor humour, nor inclination to follow 
their example, I went in the customary 
evening dress of a peaceable Irish Christian 
of the nineteenth century: or, as Barker 
would express it, disguised as a gentleman. 

When all these preliminaries were satisfac- 
torily arranged, we applied ourselves to the 
acquisition of a little artificial improvement 
in our confidence and good humour, just to 
raise our spirits and steady our nerves ; and 
this done, we stowed ourselves away in two 
jar vies, and rolled down to the Rotundo, 
having mutually promised to keep a sharp 
look out for Barker, who had now four to one 
against him. 

On our arrival, the round room presented 
a very brilliant and diversified scene. About 
eight hundred masqueraders had already 
assembled; but, though the costumes were 
correctly and exquisitely got up, nobody 
seemed to venture upon any artistic vindi- 
nation of his character. Dancing was almost 
universal ; but, for the first hour or two, cold. 
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spiritless, and restrained. Everybody had 
evidently come to seek amusement, and nobody 
appeared to find it. They resembled so many 
philosophers searching for truth with dark 
lanterns in their hands ; and many who had 
invested time and money in tlie experiment, 
looked upon the whole concern as a most 
unmitigated bore. Shortly after ten o'clock, 
the Lord Lieutenant arrived, attended — as 
the newspapers express it— by a brilliant 
staff; and, as the night advanced, all went on 
joyous and light, as if no misery had ever 
cast its cold shadows upon human life ; as if 
no warm and generous hearts had ever sunk, 
and fainted and broken beneath their load of 
sorrow, and the iron hand of human cruelty ; 
as if no proud and sensitive spirits had been 
ever changed to foul self-torturing fiends, 
by hopeless desolation. When the heart is 
sad, and the mind anxious, to be surrounded 
by revelry and music is a fearful aggravation 
of our misery. We judge of others by 
externals, and examine ourselves internally. 
We never dream of the worn heart throbbing 
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painfully beneath the gorgeous dress, or the 
burning brain pressed by the glittering dia- 
dem. When we see the snow upon the 
mountain's top, we think not of the volcano 
that boils and surges beneath. 

As I wandered cynically among the undu- 
lating throng, 1 was amused by some pitiful 
exhibitions of aristocratic exclusiveness. 
There were eight ladies and eight gentlemen, 
who formed a' quadrille set exclusively among 
themselves; the ladies all dressed alike in 
Swiss costumes, which displayed a most pro- 
voking panorama of the most sylph-like feet 
and ankles ; and the gentlemen also in uniform, 
wearing the old English Vandyke dress. There 
was also an elderly lady, in all the light semi- 
transparency of full dress, sitting in state 
within a circular railing, erected specially 
for herself, and effectually debarring all 
access of the plebeian and profane. It has 
ever appeared to me a strange inconsistency, 
that those persons who shrink so sensitively 
from all contact with their more humble 
fellow-mortals — for no other cause than that 
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ihey possess a little more of this world's 
treasure : or, because their ancestors may have 
been living for a few generations in the same 
place — that these same persons generally 
affect to be the most sanctified and evangelical ; 
and I have often wondered if they ever con- 
template the possibility of meeting side by side 
in a happier world, those objects of their 
high contempt and aversion; or, expect to 
enjoy a little, exclusive, aristocratic heaven 
of their own. 

To banish care and anxiety, for a while, I 
yielded myself up altogether to the seductions 
of the scene ; and, carried along by the tide, 
danced, without intermission, for some time. 
Once, I saw across the room, a long-known 
and intimate acquaintance, Miss Bentley, a 
fine, tall, good-humoured, laughing girl, 
standing nearly six feet high, beautifully 
proportioned, and one of the gayest and most 
innocent of Eve's daughters. She was lean- 
ing on a gentleman, who was a stranger to 
me; and as they were after dancing, and I 
wanted to engage her for a waltz, I followed 
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her steps, and soon came alongside. I had 
spoken, and called her by name, when she 
turned round, and I met the inquiring look of 
a total stranger. Stammering an apology, I 
withdrew in confusion; but could not resist 
the temptation of standing where I could stare 
at and admire her unperceived. She was a 
majestic, graceful, young girl, unusually tall, 
with a clear brilliant complexion, fine laugh- 
ing eyes, and hair descending in long curls, 
like streams of concentrated and tangible 
darkness. She wore black satin, and Irish 
diamonds, and her head-dress was one of 
those exquisitely becoming tiara-hats, form- 
ing a sort of halo round the brow, which were 
then so fashionable, and have since, with many 
other elements of true decoration, disappeared 
before the reign of ugliness and disfigurement. 

My theory, with respect to costume, male 
and female, has ever been simply this-tihat 
whatever tends most to exhibit the natural 
symmetry of the figure — provided the figure 
be symmetrical — must ever be the most orna- 
mental dress; an aesthetic principle, which 
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appears to be generally inverted in the more 
recent phases of that pervading and tyran- 
nical epidemic, called fashion. Prompted, at 
last, by a gentle admonition from within, I 
transferred my attentions to the supper-table. 
What a very unsentimental thing the gas- 
tric juice is ! Here I found Stuart, as usual, 
doing the agreeable — searching out all attain- 
able delicacies of land and sea, for some ladies 
of our acquaintance, among whom he had 
established himself. At first, being occupied 
by my own wants, and seeing the ladies in good 
and careful hands, I risked the imputation of 
being rather bete^ and disposed of my supper 
in a quiet and unpretending manner; after 
which I felt more social, and began to look 
about. While directing my observation to 
the ladies under Stuart's tutela^ I was rather 
astonished by finding that he paid the most 
chivalrous attention to the tall girl, whom I 
had been so disinterestedly admiring; and, 
making up my mind for an introduction and 
a dialogue, I went round the table; but, 
while I was approaching, she rose and dis- 
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appeared mysteriously among the crowd. I 
made no effort to overtake her, because I felt 
a degree of suspense and anxiety respecting 
the events of the next day, which extinguished 
all spirit of adventure ; and because I was, at 
that moment, overtaken by Kennedy, who 
recommended himself to my attention, by 
appearing with a bottle of Champagne in his 
hand. 

After spending a reasonable time in the 
absorption of the Champagne, we set out on 
a promenade, in the course of which, we 
passed in the vicinity of his Excellency, one 
of the most dashing and popular Viceroys that 
Dublin ever saw. As we came still nearer, 
we observed the fair unknown, engaged in a 
very close and apparently interesting conver- 
sation with his Lordship, who was never 
backward at a flirtation. Seeing the lady so 
well disposed of, we continued our peregrina- 
tion to the other side of the room, encounter- 
ing, by the way, two sailors dancing a 
hornpipe on wooden legs; some sweeps, 
reclining on the floor, engaged in the inte- 
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resting game of pitch-and-toss ; and some half- 
dozen Caledonians: there were also a few 
Turks, and several Albanians; some two or 
three duplicates of Shy lock ; a sprinkling of 
North American Sed-Skins, in war paint ; two 
rival Soman Emperors ; and a select party of 
Esquimaux and Laplanders: but, though I 
had been looking for him all night, I could 
neither see nor hear anything bearing the 
slightest resemblance to Barker, and concluded 
that some accident must have prevented him 
from coming. While we were thus wandering 
among the mingled inhabitants of all regions 
and climates of the earth, most of the ladies 
and their escorts had departed, and the 
gentlemen, who lingered round the supper- 
table, were beginning to grow noisy. The 
lady in black, however, remained, still appro- 
priating the exclusive attention of the Viceroy ; 
and we could hear two of the A. D. C.'s, who 
passed us, most enthusiastic in their admi- 
ration. 

" Come," said Stuart, shouldering his 
carbine, " no more value here — come along ;" 
and we were going thereupon in search of our 
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cloaks, intending, as the morning was fine, to 
walk into college ; but, as we were leaving the 
door, we were accosted from behind, with — 

" Gentlemen, would you take a young lady 
under your protection ? Oh dear ! what is to 
become of me: a poor, lone, unprotected 
female, without any one to see her home, at 
this hour of the morning ! " 

*' Isn't that a man's voice?" said Stuart. 

" Ay, indeed," said I, recollecting my lost 
wager ; " tis that born devil, Barker !" 

" Well, boys," exclaimed the lady^ " haven't 
I done ye all ? Sold you all cheap ? WasnH 
it good ? I say, Alleyn, when are we to have 
the supper? I think it would do us good in 
the latter part of the next afternoon. I was 
afraid to speak to you, and left the table when 
I saw you coming round ; but, as for Stuart, 
I'd give him six weeks to discover me. Come, 
now, I'm in a hurry to divest myself of these 
fragile decorations, and wash the paint off 
my face, and then I'll give you a most glorious 
cup of coffee. I left it stewing on the hob all 
night." 
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When we arrived at the college-gate, and 
applied for admission ; the porter, cautiously 
opening as much space as he could fill up with 
his own abdominous person, stared at us in 
the most incredulous amazement; and was, 
after some difficulty, satisfied of our identity ; 
but Barker he altogether disowned. 

" I beg pardon, gentlemen," said he ; " but 
you know, this — this lady can't come in here 
at this hour — No, sir, I could not — 'twould 
be as much as my situation is worth." 

^^ Nonsense, man, sure it's not a lady at 
aU." 

" So much the worse, sir — you know, your- 
self now, Mr. Alleyn, I could'nt do it." 

" Why, you impenetrable donkey, this is 
Mr. fiarker in woman's clothes — look at us 
all — we have been at the Rotundo — open the 
gate, and don't keep us here all the morning." 

^^ I see, sir, plain enough ; but I can't let 
in no young woman at this hour; nor I 
wont." 

Barker himself now spoke ; and, after hearing 
his voice, and looking sharply into hb face, he 
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slowly and irresolutely stood back, and per- 
mitted us to enter. 

Sitting round the table, we certainly did 
present a strange coup (ToeU. At the head 
there sat, and filled out co£Eee, a blooming 
young lady, with a free and easy smile on her 
features, a cheroot in her mouth, and her 
feet, in satin shoes and sandals, crossed upon 
a chair. At her right hand, an ancient 
Highland chief confronted a Spanish brigand. 
A Polish lancer, and a gentleman in the civil 
costume of the present century, conversed at 
the lower end ; and other seats were occupied 
by two Sultans, a Grand Llama, and a Saga- 
more of the Delawares, whom we had picked 
up on our way home. 

" By Jove, boys," said Barker, " I must 
take off this feminine apparel — it's dreadfully 
warm. I have worn the costume of the other 
sex before now ; but I never felt it so killing 
as to-night — ^you'd never suppose that petti- 
coats were so warm. What would it be, if I 
had stays on ! I wonder how the dear little 
angels can stand it all. And so, Alleyn, you 
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thought you were going to have a waltz with 
Mary Anne Bentley — you might well have 
thought so — here, like a decent fellow, open 
these infernal hooks for me — for every stitch 
of 'em belongs to her — take care, you thief, 
and don't tear it ! And I assure you 'twas a 
delicate matter to ask the loan of them. I 
got this satin dress, and the hat and feathers, 
and the flowers and bracelets, easily enough. 
I bought these ringlets, and shoes, and 
stockings, but I was sadly puzzled for a 
bustle, and hadn't the face to buy one ; so, at 
last I took courage. *Well,' said I, ^Mary Anne, 
you'll think me a very bare-faced fellow ; but, 
there's one other thing I want more than all.' 
^ What can that be, Charley,' says she, ^ unless 
you want a pair of female eyes?' *No, indeed,' 
said I, ^ I have resigned myself to that defi- 
ciency ; but, in plain terms, I want a bustle.' 
* Oh yes, to be sure,' says she, ' you unfor- 
tunate, shapeless creature — of course, you 
must have one : or two, if you like.' " 

After lying for some hours in bed, where 
I found it impossible to sleep, and wandering 
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about the park, I prepared for the promised 
interview; and never before did a day appear 
so interminably tedious. At length, when 
the appointed hour was come, I knocked at 
the door, in a fever of nervous expectation. 

My first impression, on perceiving a bill on 
the parlour window, was that, in my anxiety, 
I had mistaken the door ; but, when I looked 
at the number, a suspicion that made my 
heart sink came over me. It was too true, 
the house was empty and deserted — they were 
gone ! I could learn nothing of the direction 
they had taken, or of the cause of so sudden 
a departure. All that I could hear from the 
person in care of the house was, that they 
had left it the day before in a travelling- 
carriage ; and that all the furniture had been 
sent to an auction mart. What occurred for 
some hours after, or how I reached home, I 
knew not. Oldsworth gave a party in the 
evening; and the recklessness with which I 
drank an unusual quantity of wine, and kept 
up the revel until morning, astonished 
all who knew me ; but I merely wanted to 
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drown my care, and sleep, and forget. I 
awoke about one o'clock the next day, with an 
indefinite remembrance of some frightful 
disappointment, which gradually shaped itself 
into the distinct presence of what I had 
actually experienced ; and some minutes 
passed before I noticed a letter on the table, 
which Kit had taken from the letter-box. 
The writing was Harriette's. I tore it open, 
and read, 

" My dear Henry, 

^^ Do not condemn me : appearances 
are, I know, against me ; but I trust to your 
kindness and patience : and, as soon as it is 
possible^ you shall hear all. I did not willingly 
deceive you, in promising an interview to-day, 
and would to Heaven that I could keep the 
appointment! I fear we may never meet 
again ; and yet, I cannot ask you to forget 
" Your unhappy, but ever devoted, 

" Hareiette." 

And this was all ! There was no clue, no 
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hint, no word, no syUable, that might guide 
me. I then endeavoured to ascertain the 
route they had taken, by going round to all 
the Uvery stables in town, and inquiring 
whether horses had been hired from them on 
that particular day. I called at every auction- 
room in the city ; but all in vain. It had 
been securely and effectually hidden, and 
closed against all discovery. My next resource 
»« BarL, who codd ZmtoL Mm«tf iato 
all shapes, assume all characters, and dive 
into all secrets ; and explaining the facts as 
far as I knew them, requested that he would 
try to penetrate the mystery. The expedition, 
being just to his taste, was readily undertaken ; 
but, after spending three days in the disguise 
of a footman out of place : and establishing 
confidential intimacies with the servants in 
the next two houses at each side, and several 
other persons likely to possess information, he 
too returned disappointed. 

" Well," said he, " here I am — just as wise 
as ever ; and I must say, that I credit the 
designer of that plan for the most diabolical 
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ingenuity. I did flatter myself that I had 
some talent in the detective line of business, 
and could play blind-man's-buff with Nicholas 
himself; but, there's no use in denying it, I 
am beaten, at least for the present. I think, 
however, you may make your mind easy: 
because, if she has not been a party to all 
this mystification, she'll write to you — that's 
certain. Only think of the ingenuity of 
women. When they are bent upon doing any 
particular thing, do it they will, in spite of 
the devil, or probably with his assistance. I 
firmly believe that a woman could send a 
letter through the walls of the Bastile, or the 
bars and bolts of St. Angelo ; and if she did, 
for any incomprehensible object, deceive you : 
why there's no harm done. But, I know you'll 
soon hear from her, and 'twill all end well; like 
a melo-drama." 

But, after all, I could not make my mind 
easy. I could neither forget, nor think of it 
calmly. If I ceased, for a moment, to dwell 
upon it, it would return, like some slow internal 
pain, and lead me again through all the same 
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vain perplexing conjectures. K I could have 
suspected her of hypocrisy, I would have torn 
her image from my memory with indignation 
and contempt, and looked back calmly and 
stoically upon the clay-footed idol, whose head 
of precious stones I had been adoring; but 
all evidence was against that supposition : and 
I would still think of her, until it almost 
drove me to insanity to conjecture what she 
might be suffering, and where. 
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CHAPTER X. 



We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon ; 
How ruthlesslj they speed, and gleam, and quiver, 
Streaking the darkness radiantly ! — ^yet soon 
Night closes round, and they are lost for ever. 

Shbixet. 

It is not she ; and night comes on — 
Oh I where is my lovely wanderer gone I 

Oij> Song. 



My sole remaining refiige from my own 
thoughts, since Harriette's unaccountable de- 
parture, was laborious and incessant study. 
Whatever among the subjects of the coming 
examination required the deepest and most 
patient investigation, was that to which I 
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applied myself most intensely and devotedly. 
But even this was ineffectual. Painfol as my 
recollections were, I found it impossible to 
exclude them, and I am not quite sure that if 
the option and the power were freely given, 
I would not have preferred an occasional 
retrospect to the monotony of a careless 
security. I used to think of her for hours — 
her last words — our last passionate interview 
— to read over again her last brief and hasty 
letter, as if the repetition of the words could 
assist in penetrating the darkness that seemed 
to thicken around all relating to the writer. 
In this state I continued for some days, and 
finding quiescence insupportable, was inter- 
nally arranging some plan of active aggression, 
when Oldsworth came in to request my eluci- 
dation of some perplexity which he had 
encountered in the course of his reading ; and 
after some light gossip, proposed that we should 
read in the same room all day. As this was 
a considerable improvement upon solitary 
confinement, I readily assented, and we sat 
down to the books again. 
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" The fact is," said I, suddenly starting up, 
" I can stand it no longer — I must go." 

" What's the matter, AUeyn ? Where must 
you go?" 

" Well, Edward, I don't know, but I must 
go somewhere — far away — and go speedily — 
I think I shall go mad." 

" It certainly does not seem improbable; 
but where or for what would you go ? Speak 
legibly, as Kit says." 

" I must go," I replied, " to look for 
Harriette Onslow. I'll go in all directions, 
and pry into all places, until I can learn where 
she is ; and then- " 

" What then?" 

" If I obtain her own consent — I'll never 
part from her again. Neither man, woman, 

nor devil But here's Kit, I'll pack up at 

once. Will you come with me as far as 
Kingstown? I say. Kit, pack up a lot of 
clothes — I'm going away, just now." 

" How far, sir? will you be long away?" 

" Round the world — and I'll be back in a 
thousand years. Oh, I wish anybody could 
tell me where, and how long ! " 
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" When the purse is heavy," observed Kit, 
" the heart and the heels are always light." 

Within a few days, 1 had explored the whole 
county of Dublin, and travelled north as far 
as Drogheda, and westward to Naas : but all 
inquiries were vain. No ladies answering the 
description of Mrs. Onslow and her daughter 
had been seen at any of the hotels or posting 
establishments. I wandered through every 
highway and byway of Wicklow, every glen 
and valley from Bray to Arklow, but all was 
blank. The replies were all negative, some 
laconic, some sarcastic, and some commise- 
rative; and all apparently dictated by the 
impression that I was either jesting or insane. 

I was returning alone with my disappoint- 
ment, and arrived, on a chill comfortless 
evening, when all around seemed to reflect the 
sombre hues of my own gloomy discontent, at 
a small, bleak, desolate-looking village, called 
.Blessington, where I intended to remain during 
the night. I had ordered something or other 
for dinner : and something — I forget what — 
not exactly corresponding, happening to be 
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sent up, a female waiter, a loquacious, hard- 
faced, elderly woman, came to apologize for 
the anomaly. 

" It's not the least matter," said I, " I don't 
care what I eat." 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but the last time 
you were here " 

" I ! — I never was here before — thank God 
— in all my life." 

" I beg pardon again, sir ; but I thought 
I remembered the name." 

" Tis a common enough name — you may 
have met dozens of my name." 

" Yes, sir, but not the same spelling — I'm 
sure, sir — excuse me, sir — I saw it before — I 
think 'twas on a letter. yes, I remember 
now: it was on a letter." 

" When was that?" I asked eagerly, my 
curiosity being awakened by the woman's 
perseverance. 

" It was some days ago, sir — ^last week, I 
think — a gentleman and two ladies stopped 
here in the evening, and went on next day. 
One was a young lady, sir : and I believe she 
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and the gentleman were going to be married : 
she was very imhappy about it ; and 'twould 
make one's heart bleed to see her crying, 
sitting in that chair where you are now, sir, 
and her face hid in her handkerchief — and 
she was a nice, gentle, quiet lady, with a 
beautiful soft voice." 

" Well," said I, " go on — go on — what was 
her appearance?" 

" Ah, sir," replied the Ancilla, shaking her 
head. " I knew there was something in it 
all; she was rather tall, sir, and fair, and 
delicate: with a melancholy look, and fine 
blue eyes. They went away, sir, in the 
morning ; and, before she went to her bed-room 
that night, she gave me a letter, for one of 
our men to take to Dublin in the morning ; 
but not to send it by post; and your name 
was on the direction, sir," 

" And where did they go to? — did you hear 
that they were married?" I asked, starting to 
my feet with an energy that almost frightened 
my informant. 

" Well sir, I really don't recollect," she 
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replied, with a tone of disappointment ; " but 1 
don't think they were married, for the gentle- 
man came back two days after by himself, and 
went on to Dublin." 

" Could you find out what road they took — 
Where's the man that drove them?" 

" Ah, sir, he's gone to America. But I 
thought then, sir, that it was a heart-breaking 
thing to be forced to marry one that you did 
not like, when there's another that your heart 
is given away to. I wouldn't do it, I know — 
not for all the diamonds that ever was caught 
in the sea." 

I now resolved to hunt out Onslow in 
Dublin, and let Barker loose upon him : as 
against me, of course, he would be guarded ; 
and, if they became acquainted, I should 
discover all; and, as I could rest nowhere, 
while the information I had just received was 
fermenting in my mind, I rolled my cloak 
about me ; and, uninviting as the surrounding 
localities were in the misty twilight, went to 
walk about the village. A chill damp wind 
was blowing down from the mountains, and 
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the sky frowned through dark, lead-coloured 
clouds ; but all looked and felt so congenial 
that I walked on, almost revelling in the 
comfortless monotony of the scene. As I 
passed along an open space outside the town, 
intersected by an unenclosed carriage-road, 
and swept by the unimpeded force of the 
driving wind, my attention was arrested by a 
little girl, sitting upon a large stone by the 
way-side, and crying bitterly ; and though, at 
another time, I should perhaps have passed 
her by unnoticed and unquestioned, the 
sympathy of sorrow had now softened my 
heart, and I stopped to inquire why she cried 
so piteously, and remained there at that hour. 

" I'm crying for my bird, sir," replied the 
child, looking up, with streaming eyes. 

"And what has happened to your bird, 
my poor child? What sort of bird was it?" 

" 'Twas my goldfinch, your honour, and it 
flew away from me ; but I caught him again ; 
and what good was that? for the hawk killed 
him, and he won't sing or eat any more now ; 
for he's dead, sir." 
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" Ah, yes," said I, " that's just it — ^the 
hawk always ! I have lost my goldfinch, too ; 
and it may be, the hawk will kill her, before I 
can save her. All that's gentle, and lovely, 
and helpless, is for the talons of some hawk or 
other : beauty, and genius which is but a higher 
phase of beauty, the loveliness that captivates 
the sense, the sublime beauty to which we up- 
turn the wondering eyes of the intellect; all 
hawked at and devoured by the heartless 
spoiler ! Here," said I, as the child looked up, 
puzzled by my soliloquy, and I handed her a 
piece of silver; " this will be more intelligible." 

Seizing the coin incredulously, casting aside 
her hair, and brushing away her tears, she 
laughed aloud for joy, and with her light 
heart, and still lighter heek, was invisible in 
a moment. 

" Alas!" said I, *'How cheaply human hap- 
piness may be sometimes bought; and after 
all, what is human sorrow, if we would but 
hold it to the light, but the passing tears of 
childhood for a toy ?" 

It was late in the evening after my return, 
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When Barker and I were seated together, and 
was recounting for his guidance and infer- 
mation, the result, such as it was; of my ma- 
Moid inquiries; and he hadreadUy agreed to 
undertake the service which I requested, when 
the postman, with the customary summons, 
dropped two letters into my box. How my 
heart bounded and my eye brightened as I 
saw upon the envelope of one the slender diago- 
^^is of a female hand! Without pausing to 
examine the calligraphy, I tore it open, and a 
smaU fold of tinted and perfumed paper fell 
upon the table. With aU the calm vexation 
oi disappointment, I read aloud these words - 
Mrs. Howard presents her compliments 
to Mr. AUeyn, and hopes he will excuse a 
^iberty taken by a total stranger, when she 
inforais him, that she wishes, if possible, to 
see bun to-morrow evening at eight o'clock 
as she IS anxious to make a communication 
^o™tter of deep and delicate interest t. 

" Eglantine Villa, Clontarf." 
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"What shall I do, Barker— shaU I go? 
Who the deuce is Mrs. Howard?" 

"What else, man? Go, of course. 'Tis 
something about Miss Onslow. Til go with 
you, and wait in the neighbourhood during 
the conference." 

The other despatch was more explicit, but 
equally unsatisfactory. It was written with- 
out address or signature, thus — " You were 
warned, some time past, to desist from your 
attentions to Ilarriette Onslow; you defied 
that warning, and occasioned much suffering 
to her, and possibly to yourself. You are 
now, for the last time, warned to banish from 
your mind all remembrance of her and your 
misplaced affection. You are never to meet 
again." 

" Now," said I, " can these two notes be 
instruments of the same design? Is it a 
snare?" 

"Well, I don't think they are. The first 
comes from some one that wishes to thwart 
him ; but, if it is a baited hook, what matter ? 
You can fight your way, can't you ?" 
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"Ay, can I ; but fighting may not be the 
best move. I hope I shall be cool and 
cautious." 

It may be naturally presumed that these 
perplexities were not the most effectual incen- 
tives to study ; and, accordingly, laying aside 
my books, till some more convenient season, I 
spent all the early hours of the next day with 
a professor of pugilism, whose crib was, at 
that time, more numerously attended by 
collegemen than any other lecture-room in 
town ; and the severity and excitement of the 
exercise operated so beneficially as a counter- 
irritation — ^though by no means homoeopathic 
— ^that I was cooled down, before evening, to 
the requisite degree of nonchalance; and, at 
the appointed hour, I presented myself, care- 
fully dressed, and looking sufficiently pale and 
interesting, at the hall-door of Mrs. Howard, 
leaving Barker pacing to and fro within a 
respectful distance. 

I was immediately shown into a drawing- 
room, on the ground-floor, luxuriously fur- 
nished, and illumined only by the reflection 
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of a blazing fire, multiplied upon the faces of 
two or three large mirrors. 

As I advanced into this apartment, a lady 
rose from a horizontal attitude, in which she 
had been enjoying the softness of a sofa, and 
acknowledging my presence by a graceful 
inclination, proceeded to light a lamp-candle, 
and invited me to a fauteuil. By the aid of 
the additional light, I perceived that she 
was a handsome, dashing, audacious-looking, 
fashionable woman, whose age was travelling 
upon some intermediate stage from thirty to 
forty. Her dress was negligent, but costly 
and artistically adapted to her peculiar style 
of animal magnetism — dark oval features, 
and a slight aureole beneath the eyes, which, 
however hideous in a blonde, lends a decora- 
tive interest to the brunette. 

After a few meteorological observations, 
which were succeeded by some minutes of that 
light unmeaning conversation, which the 
Germans call schnickschnackerie^ and in the 
course of which I felt that Mrs. Howard wa^ 
fast gaining upon me, by her easy affability. 
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and very prepossessing smile; I began to 
experience, notwithstanding, a little fidgetty 
anxiety respecting the object of the invitation. 

" But, don't you think, Mr. AUeyn," she 
proceeded — "as we're speaking of female 
society — don't you think there's a deficiency 
of candour among young ladies? Those very 
feelings and impulses that make them most 
interesting to the other sex — is there not too 
much reserve about them ? I know, for my 

part, . Well, indeed, I scarcely know 

what I mean to say. Can you help me out?" 

" Well," Said I, " I should say, that a state 
of things, such as you seem to contemplate, is 
too ideal for these present times. I don't 
think we can expect to find all this candour 
in matters of the heart, until a generation or 
two after the millennium is well established. 
In fact, I like all that reserve, in some degree : 
'tis so delightfully tantalizing." 

"Yes, but you know so many literary 
ladies, and they are so different from other 
women." 

" How the mischief," said I to myself, "does 
she know that?" 

L 2 
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" Tell me, now, Mr. AUeyn — ^you see I like 
to be candid and confidential — if any other 
man interposed between you and a lady to 
whom you were sentimentally attracted, how 
would you act ? Would you retaliate ? Sup- 
pose a favourable opportunity offered. Now 
there's Miss Onslow, for instance. Don't 
start! I know much more about you than 
you suspect — more, may be, than you know 
yourself; but, I perceive, you are growing 
impatient: just wait one moment — laying 
her hand confidentially on mine — and Til 
astonish you beyond all you ever dreamed of." 

" If you do," said I, " you're a most 
singular woman." 

"Well, I am a most singular woman, as 
you shall know before we part. There's a 
bundle of letters here." 

She had scarcely spoken these words, when 
she uttered a loud piercing scream, and, 
placing her hands before her eyes, as if to 
shut out some frightful vision, sank upon her 
knees. I looked round in amazement, and 
saw a tall man, muffled in a long cloak, 
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standing erect and silent in the remote corner 
of the room. I started to my feet, and took 
up my position on the hearth rug, as he 
slowly and grimly advanced towards us. 

"Well, sir?" said the stranger, hissing the 
words through his teeth. 

As it was difficult to answer this very 
indefinite inquiry, I remained silent, and 
looked him steadily in the face. 

"Account for your being here, sir," he 
continued, drawing a pistol from under his 
cloak, and slowly bringing it to full cock. 

" Allow me to ask, sir," said I, " if this 
house is yours. In that case, I shall with- 
draw immediately." 

" Tou shall do that, in any case," he 
replied, smiling maliciously ; " but I shall 
first know what brought you here. Speak, 
sir," he cried, raising the pistol, while his 
features grew pale and distorted, " speak ! or, 
by ." 

" At this instant, whether intentionally, or 
in the mere tremor of his excitement, the 
pistol went off. I felt the ball whiz by. my 
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ear. The pier-glass opposite fell into fifty 
fragments. Mrs. Howard — with another 
shriek — ^rushed forward, and flung herself 
upon the carpet. The window was lifted; 
the curtains drawn aside; and Barker stood 
before us. All was hushed at once. The 
stranger, who had now subsided into mere 
astonishment, looked, in bewilderment, from 
one to the other, and the silence was broken 
only by the suppressed hysterics of the lady. 

" This is rather a strange affair," observed 
Barker. " I hope, sir," he continued, address- 
ing my assailant, " that shot was accidental. 
My friend, here, is unarmed; but, if you 
wish to play the game out, I have two instru- 
ments here, loaded and all, and you can stand 
here, diagonally, I'll give the word." 

" Oh ! for heaven's sake," ejaculated Mrs. 
Howard, and, seizing the tall man by the arm, 
" let there be no more." 

He cast her from him, with an imprecation, 
and she fell heavily to the ground ; and then 
turning to Barker — 

" Sir," said he, " I am at a loss to under- 
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stand this affair, otherwise than that your 
friend, as you call him, came here unauthorized ; 
perhaps it may admit of explanation. Well, 
then, to-morrow, you will find me. Here is 
my card. Let me have his." 

" Unfortunately," said I, " I happen not to 
have brought any; but I'll write my ." 

"It's quite immaterial, sir, your name is 
Alleyn, and you reside in college. We have a 
long account to settle." 

I read his name and address. " George 
Onslow, Morrison's hotel." 

" Yes !" said I, eagerly, " We have a long 
list of sundries to balance — come Barker, let 
us be going." 

While I waited with nervous anxiety for 
Barker, who went early on the following day, 
to have an interview with Onslow, and my 
curiosity, which Mrs. Howard had so intensely 
excited respecting Harriette, was still un- 
abated, I thought it would be satisfactory to 
resume the conversation which had been at so 
critical a moment, and so unaccountably 
interrupted, and for that purpose, indited the 
following note : — 
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^' Mr. AUeyn presents his compliments to 
Mrs. Howard, and deeply regretting the 
painful contretemps^ which intercepted the 
interesting communication with which she 
was about to favour him last evening, begs to 
request that she will honour him with an 
interview at an early hour on any day, at his 
chambers, where they will be perfectly secure 
from unseasonable interruption. An answer 
will greatly oblige." 

Hour after hour passed away, crawling like 
reptiles slowly and uncomfortably ; and I 
could neither go to work nor amuse myself in 
any way. I could not even go out, lest I 
may miss Barker. ' Tout notre mat vient de 
ne pouvoir pas Stre seuls^^ observes Rousseau, 
and I felt the full force of the maxim ; as I 
longed for the presence of any human being, , 
how disagreeable soever, as an improvement 
upon my own society. 

If I were busy, and disposed to be alone, 
they would be sure to come knocking in 
dozens; such is the natural perverseness of 
accidents. At last, when I had very nearly 
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despaired of ever again beholding him, I saw 
Barker advancing hastily across the court, 
and hurried to the door to meet him. 

" Let me sit down, my dear fellow," said 
he, " Fve walked half round the world to-day, 
and was well employed, looking after a pair 
of d ." 

" Well, and what have you done ? here, 
try some sherry and a smoke." 

" 'Tis all right — that is on the principle 
that a negative is sometimes the luckiest 
answer. Onslow is gone — nobody knows 
where — packed up and gone somewhere to 
England early this morning. When I found 
him so satisfactorily disposed of, I walked 
over to Clontarf— just imagine — ^to see how 
Mrs. Howard looked after her histrionics last 
night, and found that the lady-bird had also 
* spread her wings on the blast ;' but what's 
this you have been doing? — Mr. Alleyn's 
compliments and so forth. 0, put that out 
of your head, there's no chance I hope of 
your ever seeing her again — not coming back 
to the cottage." 

" Who is she, did you hear?" 

L 3 
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" Oh ! she's a not mentionable in 

genteel society, and 'twas all some miserable 
humbug or other. You're making a fool of 
yourself, AUeyn, and so am I, too. Wash 
your brains, my dear boy, clean of the whole 
adventure. Put all the books in a heap on 
your table. Cut up a pound or two of good 
American tobacco: send for a few dozen of 
Dutch pipes, and sit down deliberately, and 
work away like a mole or a spider. I'm off 
to the country to-morrow to read for a scholar- 
ship : I could never do it here." 

Following Barker's advice as literally as 
was practicable, during the six weeks that 
now intervened before the examination, I 
worked with an energy which I had never 
before supposed it possible I could exert. It 
has been well and truly asserted, that with 
the assistance of three teachers anything may 
be learned — anything but that instinctive 
selfishness, called common sense. These are 
Necessity, Habit, and Time. By the first, we 
are taught the lesson qui non laborat^ non 
mandiicet. The second makes that labour an 
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indulgence ; and the third is long enough for 
human undertakings, except we live as though 
our years were centuries. But ambition — the 
quenchless thirst of human praise — the ever- 
gnawing worm that still goads on — ^the up- 
raised eye, fixed unchangingly upon some far- 
off day-star — the soaring thought — the in- 
toxicating hope of immortality on earth ; this 
is the great talisman, that softens labour, and 
levies usury on time. 

My mode of life, at this time, was far from 
being the system of moral clockwork, generally 
enjoined upon aspirants to literary distinction. 
Le void. Awaking about mid-day, and 
breakfasting with the accompaniment of a 
book, before two, I then dressed and lounged 
about the town till five or six. Dinner came 
on at various hours from seven to ten, and 
sometimes was not asked to come at all ; but, 
however, or wherever the evening may have 
passed, during six hours of the night I worked 
resolutely and indefatigably, beside my hour- 
glass, until as the dawn began to blush, my 
eyes grew heavy, my comprehension became 
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indistinct and slow, and from mere weariness 
of head, I sank into the luxury of well-earned 
sleep ; until, at last, with a full museum of 
philology, history, antiquities, and mythology, 
I waited confidently for the great day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Tho* gay companions, o*er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 
Though pleasure stir the maddening soul, 
The heart — ^the heart is lonely still. 

BTRoir. 

The twenty-second of May was come at 
last; and, at seven in the morning, I was 
aroused by the deep voice of the great bell, 
summoning the candidates for scholarship to 
unfold their several stores of knowledge before 
a venerable conclave of solemn inquisitors. 
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The bell was silent, and the nervous fifteen 
minutes of silence passed away. The clock 
struck eight: sixty candidates, and eight 
examiners were shut in together ; and, all the 
awful preliminaries being arranged, the fight 
commenced. The first examiner who came 
to the division in which I was placed, was Dr. 
Easy, who, whether fortunately or not, was 
as deaf as the table before us — a failing which 
he most anxiously and jealously endeavoured 
to conceal, even if possible from himself. He 
examined, or seemed to examine, in Horace ; 
and a luckless wight, who sat some places above 
me, perceiving that he was inaudible, naturally 
attempted, by elevating his voice, to make 
himself heard; and did apparently succeed 
in conveying some sound to the doctor's sen- 
sorium, who fearing that he was suspected of 
being hard of hearing, exclaimed with much 
indignation, " Sir, you needn't roar — I'm not 
deaf — there are other examiners in the ^all, 
whom you are interrupting;" and, of course, 
down went a heavy judgment. Profitting by 
the hint, when my turn came, I took parti- 
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cular care to read and translate sotto voce ; 
and was assured of my success, by being 
asked some trifling question relating to a 
word about thirty lines oflF. 

The next examiner whose tribunal I had to 
pass was Dr. Cantwell, who, being just then 
under a severe visitation of the gout was not 
in the most amiable humour; but, notwith- 
standing, gave a very fair, able, and learned 
examination in the Greek plays. Closely 
interrogated on all matters relating to metres, 
accents, dramatic literature, philology, and so 
forth, I missed nothing, was exceedingly polite, 
and made a favourable impression. The first 
two hours' heat was nearly over, when Dr. 
Panzie came down, and desired me to open 
the eighth satire of Juvenal. While I trans- 
lated, he now and then fixed his cold grey 
eye upon me; as if he could see through 
muscles and bones, into the very secrets of 
my heart ; and again, would look round the 
hall, and along the ceiling, as if totally unin- 
terested by anything I said; but, notwith- 
standing this apparent absence, every syllable 
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uttered was carefully marked, and accurately 
measured. When I had answered about a 
dozen questions on my own account, and four 
times that number missed by others, the clock 
struck ten, the doors were flung open, and I 
had three books over. 

Returning to the charge at two o'clock, I 
encountered Dr. Blinker, who placed in my 
hands a Homer, of which the poor old gentle- 
man remembered as much as he did of the 
building of Nineveh ; but, though his memory 
failed him, he generally inferred from the 
countenances of your competitors, the proper 
estimate of your performance; and if any 
man laughed at you, while translating or 
reading for him, he saw at once that his 
judgment ought to be a disqualifier. This 
was generally known, and sometimes mali- 
ciously acted upon. For instance, while I was 
under this style of examination, a man from 
whom I had taken up several questions in the 
morning, sought to counteract my advantages 
by some grimaces indicative of contempt and 
ridicule, which I fortunately saw; and, de- 
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liberately laying down the book, and looking 
hiin sternly in the face, said " Sir, may 1 take 
the liberty of inquiring why you laugh ? Are 
you not aware, sir, that Dr. Blinker can decide 
upon the merits of my answering, without 
your interference ? Are you not, sir, aware 
of Dr. Blinker's very high classical attain- 
ments?" The retaliation was complete and 
decisive. The examiner elevated his spec- 
tacles, until they rested on the organs of 
ideality, looked self-complacent and sagacious, 
and said nothing. 

After the usual interval, I was accosted by 
Dr. Stammers, who, with a peculiar rapidity 

ofarticul.«o; expressed a'lh.o hi 4 
version of a portion of the first Philippic of 

Cicero ; and, when I had translated for about 

ten minutes, resumed the book : and, without 

a question or remark, passed on. 

I was next visited by the Provost, who very 

obligingly inquired which of the historians I 

preferred as a subject for examination ; and, 

when I assured him, that it was a matter of 

the most perfect indifierence to me, opened the 
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fifth book of Livy ; and, after listening a few 
minutes in silence, nodded his approval, and 
went his way. I was now congratulating 
myself on having successfully run the gauntlet 
through six out of the eight examiners, when 
Dr. Stammers walked straight across from the 
other side of the hall ; and invited me to a 
little more Cicero. As it would have been a 
violation of strict etiquette to decline the 
civility, I translated for him some pages of 
the Milo, to which having listened in solemn 
and attentive silence, he returned to his friends 
on the opposite benches. It was rather un- 
accountable; but vanity suggested^ as the 
most probable solution, that he was struck by 
my style. And now the morning and the 
evening, that is, the first day, were over : the 
clock struck four, and the lists were closed until 
the following day ; but, amid the general rush, 
I perceived that Dr. Bland, who had not yet 
paid his respects to our table, remained seated 
at the upper end of the hall ; and, recollecting 
that he had some short time before received a 
hurt, which disabled him from walking: I 
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went up, and solicited the honour of being 
permitted to assist him. Having graciously 
accepted the offer, he rose with my assistance, 
and supported on one side by my arm, and on 
the other by a second walking-stick, reached 
his chambers in the course of time, and 
described himself as being deeply indebted by 
what he was pleased to call 'my humanity. 
At eight o'clock the next morning, we met 
again at Philippi, and were scarcely seated 
when Dr. Snarl handed round printed copies 
of his own version of a chapter in the twenty- 
first book of Livy, to be restored, as nearly 
as might be, to its original form ; and while 
we were thus engaged, paced up and down the 
division, to see that there was no foul play. 
When the hour had expired, he proceeded at 
once to collect the MSS., to the great conster- 
nation of such gentlemen as had not clean 
copies ready. I was all right : but Barker, 
who sat within hearing, requested permission 
to copy. " Time is up, sir," said the ex- 
aminer, " I can't wait." " Well then, sir," 
rejoined Barker, " I fear you will find that 
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Latin to be of the canine species ; for, in its 
present state, it is very much cur-tailed." I 
was now summoned to a private conference 
with Dr. Bland, who was unable to walk round 
the table ; and who, without any symptom of 
recognition, requested that I would go on at 
the eighty-sixth section of -^schines against 
Ctesiphon, handing me the book unopened. 
When I had concluded, " I am glad to find, 
sir," said he, " that your answering makes 
you independent of your kindness to the lame 
and helpless." Replying to the compliment 
by a low bow, I left him, and thanked Provi- 
dence that it was now all over ; and well over. 
I had missed nothing throughout the whole 
examination ; and thenceforth considered my- 
self " a scholar of the house;" and, during 
the ten days and nights that intervened before 
the proclamation, plunged without reserve 
into all sorts and scenes of amusement and 
dissipation. 

It happened, on one of these nights, that I 
was returning from a smaU evening party at 
Cullenswood ; and as it was too late to get 
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into college, was wandering about the empty 
streets, open to any adventure that might 
occur, when the voice of some distant singer 
attracted my attention. The figure of the 
minstrel soon became visible ; and, as he still 
continued to wake the sleepy echoes by touches 
of sweet melody, I could distinguish, as he 
drew near, the words of the song to be — 

" A naggin of stirabout, fiU, fiU for me — 
Give those who prefer it lobscouse ; 
But, whatever the stuff, it a naggin must be ; 
For there*s no other mug in the house." 

and immediately recognised the singer to be 
Barker ; and the stanza as a portion of one 
of our own conjpositions, when we were doing 
business in the ballad-singing line. 

" Ah ! " said he, " my good luck never de- 
serted me yet. Come along, and well put in 
the rest of the night like men ; but, have you 
any portraits of his Majesty about you? I'm 
cleaned out, like a squeezed lemon : haven't 
as much left as would make a noise on a 
griddle." 
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" Indeed, not much ; but such as it is, you 
shall have a fair division. Where shall we 
look for shelter?" 

" Oh, leave that to me, I suspect TU raise 
the wind before morning. We'll go first to 
the widow's." 

To the widow's accordingly we went. This 
widow was one of the most attractive of 
vivandieres^ in Dublin or elsewhere ; and 
always dressed in the most captivating style 
of half-mourning. Fancy a petite brunette^ 
who still retained all the charms of youth, 
mellowed by the experiences of a double state 
of existence ; whose waxen shoulders and 
round glossy arms you could see through the 
thinnest of gauze; and whose jetty tresses 
were relieved by a light dress cap, trinmied 
with Venus's fly-trap. Add to all this a pair 
of roguish eyes, the most pearly of teeth, and 
the readiest of wit ; and you have the widow 
before you. 

" Well, Mrs. Chester, how are you, my 
dear?" inquired Barker, regardless of the 
presence of three other guests ; " it's so long 
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since I saw you, that I really could not pass 
the night — the door, I mean — without coming 
in to look at you once more." 

" Indeed, Mr. Barker," retorted the fair 
relicta. " Why then, your memory must be 
very short, or the time very tedious with you ; 
one or other — sure you were here last night." 

" Oh, was I now? Well, it appeared to 
me like a year: but absent from you, you 
know — don't you pity me, Mrs. Chester?" 

" Oh yes, very much indeed." 

" My dear little widow, if you love me, 
send us in two glasses of that real Innishowen, 
with trimmings." 

" Why, are you going to it to-night again?" 

" Ah ! you have no heart ! you don't see 
how I'm suffering." 

" Indeed I can guess it pretty nearly — you 
were suffering a head-ache this morning, and 
you'll be suffering another to-morrow, I foresee. 
Why aint you as quiet as your friend there?" 

" Oh ! I beg pardon, I forgot. Mrs. Chester, 
aUow me to introduce Mr. AUeyn; he is a 
most enthusiastic admirer of brunettes. As 
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quiet as he — did you say? — ah! you don't 
know that man yet ! " 

" Here, now sit down, and be quiet. Your 
punch will be cold." 

" You're fond of me, after all, I see. I was 
growing jealous. I was afraid you had got 
another string to your bow." 

" Or another beau to my string, I suppose 
you mean. Don't you wish 1 may get him?" 
" Ah, Mrs. Chester, how can you be so 
cruel?" 

As the night was passing away fast, we 
disposed of the Innishowen rather quickly; 
after which, we rose to depart : when Barker 
insinuated his arm round the tapering waist 
of the widow, and before she was aware of it, 
kissed her most aflfectionately ; for which act 
of devotion he was rewarded by a box on the 
ear, which, if it did not inflict much pain, 
certainly made a loud report: and with this 
parting salutation we took our leave. 

" Come now," said Barker, " and I'll shew 
you a scene of splendid misery." 

After turning round two or three comers, 
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we entered a long dark hall, at the extremity 
of which stood a man, who kept guard at a 
small green door. Barker whispered a pass- 
word, and the door was opened. We ascended a 
long flight of stairs, and entered a room gor- 
geously furnished, and brilliantly illuminated. 
In the centre stood a large square table, upon 
which were temptingly arranged heaps of gold 
and silver coin, and around were seated or 
standing the votaries of the blind goddess, to 
whom the alternations of success, following 
every throw of the dice, were announced by a 
man seated on a high chair, disguised by a 
half-mask; and armed with a long rake, with 
which he swept away from side to side, and 
subdivided the glittering piles, with a masterly 
dexterity. Among the company assembled 
round this table, were some who won and lost 
with an ostentatious equanimity. These were 
generally young men of unmutilated fortunes, 
in whom the excitement of gaming had not 
yet become a passion ; who neither felt what 
they lost, nor valued what they won. Others, 
with keen and restless eyes, ghastly faces, and 
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contracted hands, followed every motion of 
the dice, and received, with an ill-dissembled 
shock, the award of the marker. These were 
men of whose souls gaming had become a part ; 
whose very existence — physical, perhaps, as 
well as moral — depended on their success at 
that table. The play was interrupted for a 
while, by a young man in full dress, who rose 
from the table, looked at his watch, apologized 
for his departure, and declared himself a 
winner of two hundred and seventy pounds. 
Presently, another also started up, kicking 
down his chair, and pressing his hands upon 
his head, he rushed from the room, muttering 
curses between his clenched teeth. The former 
of these two was a marquis, with a rent-roll 
of sixty-thousand a year. The other was a 
man of mind, feeling, and education, whose 
young wife and infant child were starving. 
He had borrowed one guinea in the seductive 
hope of relieving their sufferings by winning — 
who could say how many ! He had lost that, 
and was returning to his lightless, fireless, 
comfortless home, to meet the quiet, uncom- 
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plaining look of his famishing wife, and the 
faint scream of his dying child ! 

The greater portion of the company had 
now retired to supper, which was laid in an 
adjoining room for the gratuitous refreshment 
of all visitors ; but, among the few who re- 
mained, was one man, to whom my attention 
was most disagreeably attracted. He was one 
of those cold, inflexible, precise, accurately- 
dressed persons, whom one meets so frequently 
in all public places, with a hardness of feature 
and voice that warned off any approacli to 
familiarity. My first inspection of this man 
inspired me with a sort of instinctive aversion, 
that I felt irresistible and unaccountable ; but, 
it is possible for such innate differences and 
uncongenialities to exist between two human 
beings, that no length of intercourse can 
induce an ordinary intimacy; and the two 
spirits will shrink mutually and sensitively 
from each other, as human nerves thrill and 
shudder under the contact of a poisonous 
reptile. I have frequently met persons to 
whom I have been introduced six tim^^s over 
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and have continued still a stranger ; and have, 
on the other hand, in one half-hour, attained 
a familiarity that has ripened into a firm and 
lasting friendship. Barker sat listlessly, 
shaking the dice and turning them out on the 
table ; and, being invited to play, refused to 
risk anything high, but consented to throw 
for five-shilling counters, of which he purchased 
a few at the bank. After some vicissitudes. 
Barker began to win rapidly ; and, as I 
addressed him in a low voice with some words 
of congratulation, 

" Sir !" said his antagonist, snarling at me 
through his teeth. " You have no right to 
interfere in this play ; you are not, I presume, 
acquainted with the etiquette of this room." 

" Sir," I replied, " I certainly am not an 
haUtuA, nor am 1 interfering in any way 
between you ; but I shall address to my friend 
any observation I please." 

This reply having been received in silence, 
I again, after a few minutes, spoke to Barker, 
who was still winning: whereupon, his opponent 
rose from the table, and, growing deadly pale 
through rage, muttered in a deep grating voice. 
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" Either you or I, sir, must quit this room !" 

I was gathering up my energies for the 
approaching struggle, which I saw would be 
serious; knowing, from his countenance, that 
it must continue until one or other should be 
disabled, when we were surrounded by aU the 
visitors in the house, to many of whom he 
appeared to be known, and who interfered to 
.pacify us both. 

" Come now, Belton," said one, taking him 
by the arm, " keep yourself cool. You know 
how serious a thing it might be to make any 
row in this place." 

" You were wrong, decidedly," whispered 
another peace-maker to me ; " apologize like 
a good fellow." 

" Oh ! " said I, aloud, " if I have done 
anything inconsistent with the regulations of 
this place, of which I am perfectly ignorant, 
I, of course apologize." 

This concession on my part having been 
loudly proclaimed by my mentor, the excite- 
ment subsided, and was glossed over with the 
usually transparent surface of an amicable 
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arrangement, through which I could see that 
Belton was resolved upon taking advantage 
of the earliest opportunity of renewing the 
quarrel, to which I felt by no means disinclined. 
In the short interval during which we still 
remained, I observed that some conversation 
passed between Barker and Belton, which, as 
soon as we were again in the street, the former 
repeated to me. Belton, he said, had been 
inquiring after my identity ; and was informed 
that in strength, skill, and courage, I was one 
of the most formidable antagonists in the city. 
It was now approaching three o'clock : and, 
as we wandered along down Sackville Street, 
we passed a tall, graceful, well-figured man, 
in a military undress, accompanied by a very 
richly-dressed lady of the TpavL His bullion- 
epaulettes, gilt spurs, laced trousers, gauntlet 
gloves, and moustaches indicated that he was 
a cavalry officer. With a piercing look, and 
a pressure of my arm, Barker eyed him as he 
passed: and, when he was out of hearing, 
" Well," said he, " I often heard that, but 
really did not believe it until now." 
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•' Believe what?" said I, innocently. 

" Did you not see that man? He's no other 
than Dr. Stnitt, the Fellow, assistant divinity- 
lecturer, et ccBtera^ et ccetera; decidedly the 
best disguised man / ever saw, except myself 
on some occasions ; indeed, only that 1 heard 
he was in the habit of that sort of thing, I 
should not have recognised him." 

Our next halting-place, as we took our un- 
premeditated course, was the restaurant of the 
notorious " Queen Casey," where, in the 
absence of more recherche viands, we ordered 
even a supper of cockles. This establishment, 
as many of iny cotemporaries wiU readily 
remember, was subteiranean, consisting of 
three apartments en suite : in the innermost 
of which, briUiantly whitewashed, illumined 
by a jet of No. 3 gas, and furnished with a 
deal table and chairs to correspond, we were 
attended by a female waiter, who supplied us, 
in addition to the sheU-fish, with some black 
pepper on half-a-dinner-plate, and some muddy 
vinegar in a mutilated tea-cup. A loaf of 
bread on a large saucer, and a print of butter 
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on a tin plate, which bore in bcisso-relievo the 
profile of Daniel O'Connell, completed the 
appliances. Our sojourn here was invaded by 
the arrival of two other guests, about our 
own standing, who entered while we were 
beguiling the time by singing together : which 
recreation we continued until the song was 
ended. 

" You sing well, gentlemen," observed one 
of the new arrivals ; " if you have no objection 
to repeat that, I'll endeavour to join you with 
a bass." 

We did so, and were accompanied by one 
of the most beautifully soft and deep bass 
voices I had ever heard. Another song fol- 
lowed in the same style ; and we were now 
becoming rather familiar, when I ventured to 
inquire to whom we were indebted. 

" My name, sir," replied the basso^ " is 
Beauchamp." 

" Beauchamp ! " I repeated. " I have the 
pleasure of knowing some ladies of that name." 

" You may probably know my sisters." 

"What!" said I, " Letitia and Clara 
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Beauchamp? Is it possible that you are a 
brother of Mrs. Elton?" 

" Sure enough, sir — but I don't know one 
tenth of her visitors — 1 scarcely ever go there 
— Fm no favourite." 

In due time, we quitted the dominions of 
Queen Casey ; and Beauchamp, who described 
himself as having no other convenient shelter, 
came to my rooms, and lay down to sleep on 
a sofa. 

" I think," observed Beauchamp, as we sat 
to breakfast about one o'clock, "you were 
saying something last night about a row that 
you had, or were near having, with a man 
named Belton. Is he a dark fellow, with a 
black moustache, and a yellow-ochre face?" 

" Yes, that's the man." 

" Well then, I'd have you beware of him. 
They say he has shot some two or three men 
already. There are many queer stories about 
him. It is even said that he was a pirate for 
some time. His wealth appears to be inex- 
haustible. He's not been long here; nor, as 
yet, very much in society ; but he's astonishing 

M 3 
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everybody by the profiision of his expenditure : 
I saw him, a few nights ago, lose three 
hundred, and hand over for change a note for 
fifteen hundred, which he took from a thick 
roll of others of the same value. Did you 
notice a diamond on his finger? they say it's 
worth half Dublin. He's one of those fellows 
that, in the dark ages, would be supposed to 
have some friendly understanding with the 
devil. Nobody likes him, and all seem to fear 
him more or less. He has a very fine yacht 
down at Kingstown, most magnificently fitted 
up. By the way, do you like boating?'* 

" Most particularly ; did you ever meet a 
native of Cork who did not ? " 

" Well then, if you come down with me 
after breakfast, well take a sail, and be back 
before night. I have a little cutter down 
there, too, and at this season I almost live on 
board. The fact is, I am generally considered, 
and I believe really am, an extraordinary 
creature. I could live alone almost for ever ; 
that is, apart from what is called society, all 
the conventionalities of which I hold in the 
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most stoic and heroic contempt. I hate all 
their bowing and scraping, their smiling and 
simpering, all the dissimulation and hypocrisy 
of fashionable life. I never submit to these 
things; and my sister Fanny — that is, Mrs. 
Elton — looks on me as an irreclaimable 
savage. For instance, I never dance, never 
wear a glove, or a boot, or straps, or sus- 
penders — I never wear a cravat, except in 
cold weather ; and seldom put on a hat, except 
this sou'-wester; and jewellery, except a 
watch, I most carefully avoid. Indeed, I was 
often thinking of going over to live in the 
forests or prairies, where I should never be- 
hold the face of a human being." 

" Now, Beauchamp," said I, " that's a 
Dustake. You could never live in solitude 
without becoming insane. The instinct of 
human beings makes them gregarious. K it 
were otherwise, men would never have been 
gifted with speech — would never have built 
cities : which they have done, not in isolated 
or accidental cases ; but in all ages, countries, 
and degrees of intellectual advancement." 
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^^ How does it happen, then, that I can find 
pleasure in being alone, sometimes for weeks 
together?" 

" We can all find pleasure in that some- 
times, only because we are indulging some 
feelings which she would not have witnessed 
by others ; and because we know that we can 
return when we please to hiunan companion- 
ship. If we were hopelessly shut out from 
all intercourse with our species, we should be 
inconsolable, and would travel over whole 
continents to find one fellow-creature. Such 
a prohibition, even if it extended merely to 
the other sex, would be insupportable." 

" Well, I only know how I feel at present — 
I have never analyzed these phenomena. The 
only element of civilization 1 recognise is an 
intense love for music. I wish your friend, 
who sang with us last night, would come down, 
too." 

" There now! every sentence you say is 
proving that you could not live alone. Tm 
quite sure he'll be glad to come — and there's 
another friend of mine — a first-rate musician. 
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and sings a beantiftil falsetto — I think I can 
get him, too. If you will excuse me for a 
moment, I shall get them ready." 

" Oh, never think of ceremony where I 
am. Get them, by all means, and we'll wake 
the echoes in the evening." 

As I went out, I met Barker coming in; 
and proceeded on to Oldsworth's rooms, and 
knocked — all was silent — ^knocked again, and 
whistled. Oldsworth came to the door in his 
shirt, and inquired what on earth brought me 
over at that hour of the morning. 

" Of the evening, rather," said I ; " come, 
dress yourself, and come out boating. I have 
breakfast ready. Here you are, asleep at two 
o'clock on Trinity Sunday ! " 

" Out boating — two o'clock — Trinity Sun- 
day — in the name of the Loxian Apollo, 
what's all this?" inquired Oldsworth, rubbing 
his eyes : " have you gone mad, or turned 
Methodist, or what?" 

" Neither ; but I have Mrs. Elton's brother 
over with me, and he wants us all to come 
out in his yacht." 
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" The deuce you have? Well, I'll be ready 
just now. Fm scarcely awake yet — ^let me 
see. Oh yes, I came in, I think, about six 
this morning." 

" Where were you?" 

" Oh, never mind — I'd be ashamed to tell 
you — I'll go over after you in a moment." 

When we arrived at Kingstown, a fresh 
breeze was blowing out to sea ; and a signal 
from Beauchamp brought a punt to the slip, 
in which we embarked for the Triton. On 
our way we passed imder the stem of a large 
schooner yacht, measuring, as nearly as I 
could guess, something above two hundred 
tons, which Beauchamp informed us was 
Belton's boat, and invited us to come on 
board to see her. Having overruled some 
considerable objection on my part, he sang out 
" schooner a-hoy ! " " Ay, ay, sir," responded 
a Mulatto, who protruded through the dead- 
lights a highly-polished face, embellished with 
a crimson cap and long ear-rings, and grinned 
a respectful recognition of Beauchamp. 
* " Is Mr. Belton going out, to-day — ^is he on 
board?" 
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" No sare, he never go out on Sunday now." 
" Ha, growing sanctimonious, I suppose. 
Ship us a ladder, Joe, I want to show these 
gentlemen the Zaharena." 

I had seen in my time many elegantly 
appointed boats, but the superfluous — the 
abnost Assyrian luxury of the Zahareua was 
such as I had neyer imagined. Passing among 
the crew, who were all fine, athletic, hardy, 
dare-deyil, and handsome men, we descended 
to the cabins, fitted up with rosewood bulk- 
heads, pannels of tortoise-shell, and exquisitely 
painted papier-mach^ ; large thick mirrors 
gorgeously framed, silver lamps and chan- 
deliers ; sofas covered with rich crimson velvet, 
heavily trimmed with bullion lace, and framed 
in ebony, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The 
rich Persian carpets and Indian silk hangings, 
the pivot tables, footstools, chairs, and a 
variety of smaller and more costly decorations, 
surpassed anything I had ever seen afloat. 
A few twenty-eight pounders, and an abund- 
ance of smaller arms, formed the defensive 
appointments; and here and there, hanging 
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against the bulk-heads, were manj richly- 
monnted pistols and cutlasses of various 
fashions, with jeweUed hilts. All this, I 
thought, looked very like a confirmation of 
the suspicions to which Beauchamp had 
alluded ; but may, however, have been nothing 
more than the fancy or caprice of a rich man. 
" You will, I suppose," said Beauchamp, as 
we ascended the deck of the Triton, " scarcely 

« 

content yourselves in my little boat, after such 
a display as that; but, my way of thinking 
is, that no matter what amount of wealth I 
may have, it would never gratify me to draw 
around me anything that I feared to use in 
common." 

Setting all hands to work, we soon weighed 
our anchor, unfurled our canvass; and, as it 
blew strong, went out with two reefs in our 
mainsail. The bracing sea-breeze that whistled 
through the cordage, and the feathery foam 
that rose from under the bows, and now and 
then washed the deck, as we cut our way 
through the high surf that came boiling and 
foaming by, were a refreshing and exciting 
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variety to us who had, for some months past^ 
seen little beyond brick walls and lamp-posts ; 
and, when Beauchamp observed that he 
thought it was nearly time for dinner, adding 
that he was as hungry as an alligator, the 
savour of cookery, floating up like that of 
Homer's sacrifices, on the sharp breeze, ren- 
dered the intimation doubly acceptable. The 
welcome intelligence having* arrived. Beau- 
champ led the way to the cabin, resigning the 
wheel to one of his men, and desiring another 
to " stand by the kettle-halyards," as we should 
want lots of hot water. 

The dinner was plain ; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, one of the most delicious that 
any of us had tasted for some time. Fresh 
fish and new potatoes, boiled together, and in 
salt water, are a refection worthy the notice 
of the most fastidious epicure ; and indeed, I 
had not, for some time, seen a fish so completely 
devoured. A meat pie and some hung beef 
that succeeded, were almost equally welcome ; 
and when all was cleared away, our host 
opened his locker, and produced a large green 
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bottle of genuine cognac, which was colourless 
as spring- water, and, as the proprietor assured 
us, had never contributed to the revenue. 
The hot water now sent up its steam through 
the cabin, dimming the top-light, and diffusing 
around a comfortable aroma of alcohol ; and, 
when our first mixture had disappeared, a 
box of real genuine Habanas supplied our next 
stoup with an abcompaniment such as one in 
this country can seldom taste. 

" This is now," said Barker, " what I call 
enjoying one's life — a sort of thing that makes 
one feel that he is really alive. The insipidity 
of a town life, with all its various attractions, 
is no more to these strong sensations, than 
the twisted dock-leaves manufactured in Dame 
Street, are to the divine perfume of this pure 
tobacco ; but I dare say, in the long run, one 
would tire of this, too, and sigh for the town 
again.*' 

" I quite agree with you," said I, " that 
these strong sensations are an exquisite variety 
occasionally: the intellect stagnates without 
them ; but, for the cultivation of the mind on 
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cheap and easy terms, the city is the place : 
it presents us with a mutual friction and 
polishing of the intellect, which we cannot so 
conveniently command elsewhere. It is quite 
possible, and most profitable, too, to combine 
intellectual and physical recreations, and, by 
blending them judiciously, we enjoy more of 
the poetry of both." 

" You're too learned for me, gentlemen," 
said Beauchamp, " but still I like to hear 
you." 

" Suppose now," suggested Barker, " as the 
wind is dying away, we take the rest of our 
toddy on deck ; and we may be putting about, 
too. With this breeze it will be late before 
we can beat into Kingstown." 

" So much the better," said Beauchamp, 
we can make ourselves up very well here. On 
these four sofas any four men can sleep well ; 
and, if our company were larger, I have two 
berths here, and lots of bed-covering, plenty 
of provisions, brandy, and tobacco ; and the 
deuce is in it, if we don't live until morning." 

It was a glorious evening : the wind had 
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lulled, leaving a long and gentle swell upon 
the water ; and now scarcely kept us in motion. 
Not a cloud was visible: and, through the 
clear blue sky, the sunbeams poured down 
bright and warm, softened to a mild tempe- 
rature by the light breeze. We had stood out 
so far, that the hill of Howth appeared like a 
blue hazy cloud on the horizon ; and our only 
company on the water were a few sea-birds, 
and one or two distant white sails advancing 
with the same lazy motion as ourselves. 

"All that's wanted now to our perfect 
felicity," cried Oldsworth, " is the presence of 
some of the other sex. With a fluttering of 
petticoats and ribands here, the scene would 
be perfectly Elysian." 

"Oh, Heaven forbid !" exclaimed Beauchamp, 
raising his broad shoulders from the deck, 
where he was reclining. " Just fancy now, if 
we had women here, they would, most pro- 
bably, be getting sick ; and, if not, we should 
be racking our brains for soft nonsense. We 
could have no liberty : we could neither take 
our punch, nor our cigars: 'twould be all 
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nothing but smiles and rose-leaves. Oh, no ! 
no woman, please God, shall ever put her 
foot into a boat of mine. You'll excuse me, 
Oldsworth, for saying that I think you would 
be just the man for the gallantry of the middle 
ages. You'd have made a capital knight- 
errant ; and, with those long silken curls, and 
those snovry hands of yours, you'd have been 
a prime favourite among the women; every 
one of whom was, in those days, a goddess." 

" Indeed," rejoined Oldsworth, " I should 
have liked some features in the system well 
enough, though they would have been counter- 
balanced by inconveniences nearly propor- 
tionate. For instance, a man could never 
calculate on returning home in his natural 
shape; but may, perhaps, be kicked out of 
his own door, in the form of a gigantic hungry- 
looking dog, or a large black cat. Besides, 
at that time, many of our present luxuries 
and agrfemens of life were unknown. No tea, 
nor coflFee, nor tobacco. No such thing as lying 
diffused on a spring sofa, in some loose flexible 
garment. A gentleman should then rest him- 
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self upon an upright high-backed chair, under 
about two hundred weight of iron clothes, and 
take his wine, after a badly-cooked dinner, 
through the bars of a vizor. Putting every- 
thing together, I think the nineteenth century 
an improvement ; and the dear little girls are 
as divine as ever." 

" Well," returned Beauchamp, " there is at 
least one feeling in which we can sympathize 
with each other ; and, as we are just now in 
tune, mix another glass, and give us a song. 
Tm sure it will be sentimental. We'll have a 
8olo all round, and then we'll try a little 
harmony." 

Beauchamp was a very singular creature. 
To an indifference, if not an aversion, to the 
usual observances of society, and an osten- 
tatious tenacity of his own peculiar views, he 
united some deep feelings of the beautiful and 
appropriate, in which he considered it a weak- 
ness to indulge; and a rough and free, but 
still a considerate and even delicate politeness, 
that, while it would flatter or bend to no 
human being, was incapable of wounding the 
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feelings of the most humble. The rude 
haughtiness of his nature was frequently 
brightened by some sparklings of sentiment, 
that shone out,* here and there, like grains of 
mica in a block of granite. 

After singing several songs, which would 
now. be regarded as intolerably obsolete, and 
were then fashionable, we brought our forces 
together, and, as we were all in good voice, 
and kept time and tune well together, the 
effect at a distance must have been agreeable. 
I have always thought that music floats more 
softly and witchingly to the ear, across the 
water, than over the more uneven surface of 
dry land; that there is some more spiritual 
and tranquillizing influence about it — some- 
thing more in tune with the immaterial 
essence within us — that leads us to cast 
behind all prosaic cares, basking in the mel- 
low sounds, and luxuriating in the indul- 
gence of that sixth sense — an ear for melody. 
It must be that, among the enjoyments of a 
future existence, music, of which we have 
so imperfect a foretaste upon earth, will break 
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upon our amazed and listening spirits, in all 
the unmingled sweetness and infinite variety 
of a transcendental perfectness. 

While we were thus engaged, time and 
distance stole imperceptibly away, and we 
were gradually approaching home : and then, 
as I leaned against the mast, watching the 
stars, that, one by one, were shining out, and 
climbing up the purple concave, mirrored in the 
murmuring water, I thought of Jack Bryan, 
now on the distant ocean, and prayed that the 
plant which had drooped and withered here, 
on cold and sterile rocks, might revive and 
flourish in some more genial climate. With 
a sweet sadness, too, the image of Harriette 
rose before me ; and, looking back along the 
course of our thwarted and ill-fated love, I 
asked, if, in the many and unforeseen vicissi- 
tudes of human fortunes, we might ever meet 
again, and be free and happy. While I 
wandered away from the present, lost in sad 
memories, and high aspirations, the light air 
whispering by, had now sighed itself to rest; 
and we lay motionless, our sails flapping idly 
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to and fro, as we were gently rocked upon the 
slumbering tide ; and I was recalled from my 
reverie by the sudden plash of the anchor, and 
the announcement that supper was ready in 
the cabin. 

Again we returned to the deck; and, at 
the request of the indefatigable Beauchamp, 
again joined him in some musical performances, 
while a number of small boats, freighted with 
gay parties, paused on their way, or pulled 
round us, detained by our voices that floated 
full and clear over the spangled wave. Thus 
the balmy and glinmiering summer's night 
passed away; and at last, hoarse and tired, 
we rolled ourselves up in our blankets. 
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CHAPTEB Xn. 



All, then comes tfarongiiig nuuij a wfld desbe. 
And hig^ imagining, and tibooj^t of fire: 
Tlien, fnmi witlun, a Tcioe exclaims ^a^rer 
Phantoms, thai upward fMunt, before him pass; 
As in the cs?e across the wizard's ^bss. 



Let the mad poets say whate'er they please 
Of sweets of fidries, Peris, goddesses: 
There is not snch a treat among them all, — 
Haonters of cay em, lake, and waterfall, — 
As real woman, lineal indeed. 
From Fyrrfaa's pebbles, or old Adam*s seed. 

Kbats. 

When we retamed to college the next daj, 
the courts were crowded. The proclamation 
had been just read. The examiners had walked 
bare-headed in solemn procession to the chapel, 
from the portico of which they declared the 
new fellows and scholars ; and, as we entered 
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the gateway in very imacademic costume, we 
were met by Kemiedy, who ran up in anxious 
haste, and warmly congratulated us on being 
elected. 

" You don't mean to say I'm a scholar?" in- 
quired Barker, " I know of course that Alleyn 
is." 

" Yes, yes, Charles Barker — his auribus — 
and no mistake." 

" 'Twas an angel that spoke ! " cried Barker, 
flinging his sou'wester into the air, and meet- 
ing it, as it returned, with a kick that sent it 
up again. "Alleyn, you devil, what shall we 
do ? how shall we spend the evening ? how are 
we to effervesce ? " 

" Take chance, " said I, " the pleasantest 
evenings are always unpremeditated ; but we 
can't stay out — we must be here in the morn- 
ing to be sworn in. I think I'll dress myself 
and take a gallop, will you come and join me?" 

" I'll do anything at all thaf s most exciting ; 
here goes ! " 

After ambling about the streets for a while 
we turned our faces to the Phoenix Park, 

N 2 
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and took a smart canter on the grass ; after 
which, we lingered about among the equipages 
that filled the carriage ways. Among the 
rest, we met Mrs. Elton ; and, as neither of us 
fancied an equestrian telegraphic dialogue, 
lifted our hats, and were passing by, when the 
coachman pulled up, and we were brought 
alongside by a motion of the hand. 

" Where have you been playing truant all 
this time? " inquired the fair savante^ " Have 
the ancients altogether monopolized you, and 
left no corner in your heart for your cotem- 
poraries ? And who is this ? Oh ! Mr. Barker, 
it is indeed a variety to meet yow." 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Elton," replied Bar- 
ker, "I am quite ashamed of myself; but the 
scholarship examination, which is just over, 
kept me so deeply engaged, that I have 
scarcely gone out at all for some time ; and 
AUeyn, too, I believe, has been — " 

" Oh yes, so it is, I forgot : and how has it 
ended? I hope you are both successful." 

" Yes, indeed, we are both elected ! " 

" Well, I just wanted to ask you, Mr. AUeyn, 
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and Mr. Barker, too, if not better provided for, 
to come to the theatre to-night : we are to have 
a new tragedy on the boards. You will find 
' me in No. 4." 

" I shall certainly come," said I. 

" I am afraid, Mrs. Elton," said Barker, " I 
may not be able ; but, if I can, I shall un- 
questionably treat myself to the gratification." 

" The fact is," continued Barker, when she 
passed on, " I am not in a sufficiently quiet 
humour to form one of the ornaments of the 
dress-circle; and Feargus McMourrough is 
giving a party to-night. I found a note from 
him in my letter box : Stuart and Kennedy 
are to be there, and it will suit me better; 
and, if you're in before twelve, you can drop 
in." 

The novelty of the play, and the celebrity of 
its author, engrossed the attention of all eyes 
and ears for some time ; and it was only when 
the curtain fell after the first act, that I raised 
my glass and took a survey of the surrounding 
galaxy. Among a numerous assemblage of 
the old familiar faces, I detected one strange 
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and singularly beautiful girl, dressed with the 
most profuse magnificence. A complexion, 
darker than any generally found among the 
fair and rosy daughters of our own climate, 
led me to believe that she was a foreigner. Her 
features were a blending of the Grecian and 
Jewish — of symmetry, tenderness, and passion. 
Her hair — ^blue-black as the raven's wing — 
drawn away off the face, fully displayed its 
faultless outlines. Her neck and arms were 
bare, round and polished as if chiselled by 
Canova, and of a dusky and lustrous white- 
ness. A rich yellow spangled frock, and 
strings of pearls around her head, formed a 
striking and exquisite contrast with the 
darkness of her natural beauties. She was 
altogether a gorgeous and majestic creature. 

Pride and tenderness, passion and softness, 
seemed alternately predominating in those 
black, liquid, languishing eyes, that darkened 
and flashed in rapid interchange. I thought 
for the moment, and still think, that she was 
the most perfectly beautiful and voluptuous 
being I ever saw ; and that it is not impossible 
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now and then to find, concentrated in one 
living form, an aggregate of beauties, which 
no artistic conception of the ideal can surpass. 
I felt, however, that she was one whom, even 
if I had not been prepossessed, I could see and 
meet for ever without actually loving. So true 
it is, that it is not mere beauty, nor perhaps 
any other definable quality, by which emotions 
of sexual love are awakened ; and that the 
human heart is a wayward and unaccountable 
thing of impulses and fancies, to which method 
and reason are but as fetters to bind the waves 
and the hurricane. She was, as may be 
expected, an object of universal notice and 
admiration ; and I had been for some minutes 
contemplating the " radiance feminine," before 
my attention was directed to her by Mrs. 
Elton, who informed me that she and her 
mother had recently arrived fi:om South 
America, possessed of almost incalculable 
wealth; that she was the only child of her 
father, who had been a Creole, and of her 
mother, who was a native of Ireland; and, 
of course, certain to be an object of general 
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and anxious speculation to the numerous 
fortune-hunters with whom the city was in- 
fested, and whopi national pride and poverty 
brouglit fluttering and buzzing around every 
such wealthy and attractive prize, offering 
rank and titles in exchange for the means of 
supporting them. 

" I think," said she, " you had better brush 
up your good looks and winning ways, and 
take a cast in the lottery." 

" Ah, no," said I, '^ I am quite hors dejeu. 
I have sworn my allegiance already ; besides, 
I have so little about me to catch the eye of a 
proud beauty ; and, even if I could, I would 
not enlist under a new banner." 

" Ah ! true as Troilus ! well, I like you the 
better; but, why speak of catching the eye? 
you know that women are more frequently 
caught by the ears .than the eyes." 

" That all depends upon what the women 
are, and many other accidents. If no previous 
impression has been made — if the eye has not 
been attracted, then a smooth tongue may be 
all captivating. Now Oldsworth, I should say. 



1 
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who is so highly gifted in both ways, would 
be just the man to enter such an arena ; and, 
with such a person and such accomplishments, 
would be almost certain to succeed." 

" But where is she gone? " 

"Who?" 

" Who ! why the goddess, at whose shrine 
you have been so long and so faithful a wor- 
shipper — I should indeed have remembered all 
about it — your own blue belle, where is she 
gone ? " 

" Ah ! that's a long and a strange history ; 
but I cannot tell, for I don't know." 

The curtain now rose again, and our con- 
versation was interrupted when it was just 
becoming interesting, as I had been for some 
time desiring an opportunity of confiding all 
my perplexities to Mrs. Elton, in the hope that 
she may know or suggest some plausible solu- 
tion ; and I now hoped that she might again 
allude to Harriette, and give me an opportunity 
of a full confession. 

While we were leaving the house, we waited 
in the lobby until Miss Delacour (for such was 

N 3 
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the name of the strange beauty) should pass 
by; when she stopped to speak with Mrs. 
Elton, and I was in due form introduced. A 
nearer view proved her to be still more beau- 
tiful than I had supposed. She was awfully 
beautiful ! The effect of her look was electric 
— such organs of vision I had never beheld ; 
and, as she bent them upon me — so full and 
softly brilliant — I could scarce return the 
gaze. It was the kagron hlemma of a veritable 
Sappho, and impressed me with a new idea 
of the possible grandeur and sublimity of 
woman's loveliness. 

When I returned home, after having accom- 
panied Mrs. Elton to her house, and declined 
an invitation to supper, I found that my fire 
had followed my example, and had long 
since gone out; and, recollecting Feargus 
McMorrough's party, directed my steps to his 
hospitable door. 

"You're just in time," cried Feargus; 
" come and make yourself at home, as well as 
you can. I believe you'll find a spare chair 
there in the corner." 
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I seated myself at the table, on the centre 
of which stood a black bottle of colossal pro- 
portions. A sooty kettle held the hot water : 
an empty cigar-box did duty as a sugar-bowl ; 
and, before the company stood drinking- vessels 
of various sizes and forms, such as cups, basins, 
milk-jugs, tin canisters, and blacking pots — 
every thing but glasses. The only measure 
on the table was an egg-cup; twice the con- 
tents of which were understood to make up 
the orthodox half-noggin. 

"You perceive," observed Feargus, as he 
cleared out a large salt-cellar, to furnish a 
goblet for me, "that I don't pride myself much 
on my furniture. I don't live in such a baby- 
house as you do; and I'm surprised that a 
man so long in college should think of such 
nonsense. 'Twould be excusable in a jib, 
to have china and glasses, and easy chairs, 
and carpets, and prints, and so forth." 

" And still," said I, " You're not without 
an ornament or two yourself," — pointing to 
two large coloured prints of dissected muscles, 
that hung over the mantel-piece, on either 
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side of a long chain of dorsal vertebrsB, sus- 
pended from a nail in the centre : for Feargus 
was a medical student. The bottle went 
round, and round again; and, when every- 
body was becoming noisy, and the clock 
struck two, Feargus walked to the window, 
and stood contemplating the scenery, which 
consisted of the library, standing up black 
and gigantic against the sky, and an interval 
of dense darkness, rendered visible at certain 
points by some half-dozen oil-lamps. 

" I cannot avoid expressing my conviction," 
said he, at length, "that when the whole 
town is lighted with gas, it's a disgrace to the 
board, to keep these half-starved rush-lights 
blinking and winking about the college courts. 
Come out, boys, and we'll demolish every 
lamp of 'em." 

The suggestion was like a spark on 
tinder ; and, before I could remonstrate — as I 
knew we should all be inevitably brought 
before the Board — Stuart, Willis, Kennedy, 
and some few others, headed by Feargus, who 
was the leader of the college-men, on all 
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dangerous emergencies, had sallied forth on 
the expedition. There was no smashing — 
that would have alarmed the porters on 
guard, who were sleeping in their sentry 
boxes — but Stuart, Avho could climb like a 
ring-tailed monkey, ascended, blew out the 
lights, spilled the oil, and cautiously handed 
the glasses to his accomplices below ; and, 
when all the luminaries were unsphered, the 
trophies were brought up stairs, and built 
into a pyramid, on the middle of the floor, 
with Feargus's orange-and-blue silk hand- 
kerchief, on the end of a blackthorn stick, 
waving gracefully on the summit. A libation 
was poured on the pile ; the company danced 
round it, with uproarious cheers ; and another 
glass all round was drunk in triumph. Then 
Feargus placed four red herrings on a plate, 
and pouring whiskey over them, ignited the 
alcohol, and broiled the fish. After the 
herrings, of course everybody was thirsty 
again; and, after another extinguisher, we 
went out to see how the courts looked without 
lamps. 

As we passed a sentry-box, our attention 
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was attracted by a supematurally loud and 
stertorous snoring, resembling the falling of 
successive loads of stones from a cart ; and, as 
we paused to listen, Stuart suggested that it 
would be a grand design to pull down the 
box, door undermost, and imprison the porter, 
like a snail, until morning. The hint was 
received with cries of 'bravo, that's a rich 
idea!' but the box having been clamped to 
the wall, it required a long, strong, and simul- 
taneous pull, to effect a separation. However, 
after a convulsion or two, down it came with 
a shock, that made the windows rattle in the 
frames. A suppressed hurrah followed ; and, 
encouraged by success, we proceeded to the 
others, which we overthrew in the same manner. 
After a long debate respecting the disposal 
of the lamps — as it was quite clear that they 
must be put out of sight — it was eventually 
decided that they should be broken up and 
buried ; and, accordingly, several of the com- 
pany, seating themselves on the floor, in a 
circle, and armed with their short sticks, 
proceeded, after the Mac Adamite fashion, 
to effect the comminution of the lamps. 
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As the work progressed, "Come/' said 
Feargus, " let some one, who can sing, strike 
up something or other, to make the work 
lively. Alleyn, I believe you sing ; or Barker. 
Come, Barker, shed the soul of music on us." 

"With all my heart. What shall it be? 
Will the song of the Cyclops do? I must 
have a chorus, alzate ! " — 

"Anything that's jolly, and not sentimental, 
will do. Come, now, and we'll keep time 
with the sticks." 



THE SONG OF THE CYCLOPS. 

As the bellows blows, and the metal glows; 
And the caverns rock with our giant blows, 
Our song we*U sing, while the anvils ring. 
And keep time to the sledge of our smutty king. 

CHORUS. 

Then hammer away, my joUy boys! 

Oh, the life of a blacksmith ! my giant boys. 

Great Jove on high, lays his thunder by. 
And feasts in his palace of sunny sky ; 
But he knows no joys, compared to the noise 
Of our musical sledges, my jolly boys ! 
Then hammer away, &c. 
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When our work is done, we*ll bask in the sun, 
And the amber nectar shall brightly run; 
And our song shall rise to the azure skies. 
And we*ll drink to the Nymphs with their starry eyes. 
Then hammer away, &c. 

" Bravo ! good ! " shouted the whole circle, 
as the work stopped for a moment ; and they 
measured their progress by the heap of frag- 
ments that lay about their knees, "encore! 
sing it over again; and, by the time you're 
done, we'll have it all finished." 

When the glittering heap of broken glass 
and tin was completed, it was shovelled into a 
counterpane ; and, tying it up, " we buried it 
darkly at dead of night;" and, as I perceived 
several of the revellers beginning to speak 
thickly and looking a little soft about the eyes, 
I left them unperceived, and directed my 
course to Oldsworth's rooms, whither the 
hospitable rays of candle-light invited me. 

Here I found the proprietor deeply engaged 
in some half-dozen volumes spread before him, 
killing the midnight hours in lonely study. 

" Oh ! Fm so glad you came in, Alleyn : I 
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was growing tired of these old fellows here, 
and wishing for some mortal entretien. Where 
have you been all the evening?" 

" You should have gone to the theatre to- 
night, above all other nights. Talfourd's new 
play is glorious, and oh, such a woman ! a new 
arrival, and perfectly dazzling — the bright 
Callisto of the dress-circle — just in the style 
that you would admire — a perfect gem from 
Velasquez or Goldoni. Have you any thing 
to smoke in the house ? " 

" Yes, plenty, and to eat also, if you like. 
Pants fumusque domi^ as Juvenal says ; by 
which, I suppose, he meant provisions and 
tobacco. Here it is, cut and dry : blaze away, 
and m join you. But that's exciting, Alleyn ; 
did you obtain any biographical information, 
unde domo^ quo patre^ and so on? " 

" Oh dear, yes, all ready for retailing. She's 
a sort of living diamond mine — as rich as a 
Khalif. Mrs. Elton introduced me, and I'd 
have given anything you were there. Let us 
see what you're reading. . Clinton's Fasti, 
Newton's Chronology; still working for the 
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honours? Well, it's good exercise for the head; 
but then, of what use are those distinctions 
after all ? 1 believe they too frequently tend 
to impart a sting to any disappointments a 
man may meet in after life ; or, that suggest- 
ing a consciousness of superiority, they prevent 
his condescending to those more practical 
means of success, which are found so effectual 
by inferior and less gifted spirits. Of all 
disappointments, the most bitter and galling is 
to find oneself superseded by inferiors, who 
owe their elevation to the readiness and tact 
with which they can bend the knee and bow 
the neck before the ignorant and undiscrimi- 
nating dispensers of patronage; and the 
instances are rare in which pride and deter* 
mination stimulate to such renewed exertions 
as may convince the world that injustice, 
prejudice, and partiality, have been at work. 
It is even a question if such a vindication 
be not calculated to make the matter worse ; 
because, as Euripides observes, if you exhibit 
strange feats of intellect for the vulgar and 
ignorant, you will be regarded rather with 
jealousy than approbation." 
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" That may be all very true, though 1 know 
you don't speak your real sentiments just now ; 
but, what is one to do here ? He has a certain 
thing set before him to be learned ; and, it 
is only natural that, if he has one spark of 
ambition in him, he must endeavour to perform 
the prescribed task better than the ordinary 
multitude ; and it is after all, or at least by 
some flattering delusion, it seems to be a sort 
of presage of fiiture success and distinction. 
But we are taking a low view of the matter. 
Our aspirations after fame and the hollow but 
still seductive breath of the world's false adu- 
lation, are never to be squared by the measures 
of an Epicurean cut bono ; and who is there 
worth living, whose heart does not flutter in 
the hope of walking over the heads of men, 
and being gazed at while he walks? You, 
however, are the last man whom 1 should 
expect to hear disparaging the attainment 
of these honours. You have always worked 
for them — Heaven only knows how or when 
— and obtained them without intermission." 

" That's the very reason why I see through 
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the hoUowness of the delusion so plainly. If a 
man wants to gratify his vanity, let him work 
on ; but if he imagines that the attainment of 
this world's goods depends on an inteUectual 
superiority, he is the victim of a fatal and 
heart-breaking hallucination. I could not, I 
confess, reconcile myself to the idea of being 
beaten at an examination ; and yet, if I be- 
came a barrister or a physician to-morrow, with 
such reputation as these successes may contri- 
bute, I am perfectly certain that any fussy and 
officious competitor for public support, who 
could cajole and flatter the purse-proud and 
ignorant, and enlist their vanity in his favour, 
would be certain, without any pretensions 
whatever to intellect, or skill, or education, to 
realize a fortune ; while 1 should be neglected, 
and would inevitably starve. No I my dear 
fellow, success in life — 1 mean what is com- 
monly called success — is to be attained by 
negative qualities, and not by the possession of 
superior talents or acquirements ; but, even so, 
1 would still make my talent, given to me by 
an Omnipotent Creator, ten, or ten times ten. 
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if I could ; and take my motto from Homer — 
uien aristeuein^ kai hupeirochon emmenai cdldn 
— I would still assert my superiority, even for 
its own sake, though 1 knew it would never 
be appreciated by an ignorant and perverse 
worid. But, what are you going to do to- 
morrow? Suppose we get a couple of nags, 
and take a ride somewhere. You have five 
months now between you and the next 
examination, and need not exactly kill 
yourself." 
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